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| Well up in textiles, Mrs. Buchan ? 


In recent times many new methods have reinforced the traditional skill of the textile 


manufacturer and aided his search for greater efficiency and better materials. 


Many improvements have come from the use of phosphates manufactured by Albright & Wilson. 


In the dyeing and processing of textiles, Calgon and other phosphates have helped 
to give the bright and colourful fabrics of today. 





Oeimumuoimm ALBRIGHT & WILSON 





ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED 





* 49 PARK LANE + LONDON - W-! 


grew 170 
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if you will study Saccone & Speed's list hereunder, you must 
agree that the sight Claret jis not nearly so elusive as the 
groust not so expensive. Write please, for our full list. 


L’Aubetge Rouge’... we vee +s peér half bortle 3/6 
Clos Capelie.... “0 ped 2 1949 per bottle  1of- 
Chateau Haut-Bages-Libéra 

(sth growth, Pauillac) .. 4 1947 per bottle 12/- 
Chateau La Conseillante 

(1st Growth, Pomerol) ..- +» 1945. per bottle 12/6 
Chateau Léoville-Poyferré 

(2nd growth, St. Julien) ... +» 1937 per bottle as/- 


Orders for four bottles and over carriage paid 


SACCONE & SPEED. LTD. 


32 SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.1. 
EST. 1839 
a « + 





@c 


Are your shirts ‘cockle-collared’ 


or are they VANTELLA P 


(with Van Heusen collars & cuffs) 













Vantella shirts last 
for years—and in all 
that time their VAN 
HEUSEN collars 
and cuffs lose 
none of their 
smartness, 
Vantella shirts 
won’t shrink. 
They’re cut in coat 
Style, with a very roomy 
fit. And they cost only 46/- 


English-made shirt by 


Cotella 


Pattern card available from: A/M, COTELLA, I LONG LANE, S88I 
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ENJOY THE MAGIC OF A 


SWISS AUTUMN 





There is no time like the autumn to see Switzerland's 
scenic delights at their loveliest, with the country- 
side clothed in a symphony of reds, yellows and 
browns, and the easily accessible Alpine peaks 


offering panoramas unparalleled for clarity and 


beauty. 





rag, COMPTOIR SUISSE 

N cy NATIONAL FAIR 

lon am 
ye WLAUSANNE 
€%..2%3 

"Lith — 26th SEPT. 1954 
This National Fair gathers in 20 halls the main 
products of Switzerland’s agriculture, industry, 
craftwork and commerce. 
Full information from your TRAVEL AGENT, the 
Swiss Legation, 18 Montagu Place, London, W.|I, 
the Swiss Consulate, 53 Spring Gardens, Man- 


chester 2, or the Swiss National Tourist Office, 


458 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Fly to the Fair = -4y SWISSAIR 


Daily Tourist services to GENEVA, also 
Night Tourist services at very low rates 








$32 
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CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD + CROMPTON HOUSE 


Worlds within a world... Circles within a circle . . . Each unit is complete in itsell. 
yet each is a part of an armillary sphere*. That is how it is with Crompton Parkinson. Our 


sphere is electricity. For seventy-five years the name of Crompton has been inseparable from it 


The products we make create it, moderate it, measure it, control it and use it. More than half a 


score of independent manufacturing units, separate yet each complete in itself, work within 


and make up the Crompton Parkinson world. The sphere is complete. 


When it comes to electrical equipment... 


you've got to hand it to (rompton Darkinson 





LECTRICAL EQUIPME ni} 


MAKERS OF ELECTRIC MOTORS OF ALL KINDS « ALTERNATORS + GENERATORS * The word armillary has nothing to do with either 


armadillos or armament. It comes from the Lawn 

SWITCHGEAR - B.E.T. TRANSFORMERS « CABLES - INSTRUMENTS - LAMPS + LIGHTING armilla, meaning bracelet. An armillary sphere wa! 

del made by the Greeks, 2, ago, t0 

EQUIPMENT + BATTERIES - STUD WELDING EQUIPMENT « TRACTION EQUIPMENT 4.7 oy "ee, — oa Oe eds ane 
hittle before our time. 








- ALDWYCH - LONDON . WC2 ~+ TEL: Chancery 3333 
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: No insect can eat.a metal window 


No termite, no fungus can destroy it. Torrid heat, damp and 
rain ; sand storm, snow storm and arctic cold cannot damage it. 
: That is why you find Williams & Williams metal windows 
doing an equally good job in Malaya and Canada, in India 
and on the Equator, in Hong Kong or Peru. With 18 

: factories and Agents in 46 countries Williams & Williams 
serve a remarkably large part of the world. Their 
experience could be very useful to you. 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





Members of the Metal Window Manufacturers’ Association 





Manufacturers of metal windows, steel doors and door frames, Aluminex Patent Glazing and light steed 
fabrications all over the world. Head Office : Williams & Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester, England 
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what others forget 








| Burroughs Calculator 
with MemoRegister 


Rehandling of figures is eliminated . . . because results of individual 
calculations obtained in the lower dials are automatically accumulated 
in the MemoRegister. 

The modern, electric Burroughs Calculator gives instantaneous 
answers ... and remembers them for you. 

For a demonstration, call your Burroughs branch or write to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 356-366 Oxford 
St., London, W.1. 
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At Sui in Pakistan there is abundant natural gas. Away in 


Karachi there are industries which could use it for fuel. British 
engineers have contracted to connect the two—by 350 miles of 


steel pipeline carrying millions of cubic feet of gas per day. 


To protect this pipeline from corrosion ten million square feet 
of Fibreglass tissue pipewrap will be used in field application. 
The contract for the whole of this pipewrap has been secured 
by Fibreglass Limited, in open competition. In fact Fibreglass 
is being used in more ways than one, for the outer wrap of 
‘ Thermoglas ’, to be supplied by D. Anderson & Son Ltd., is 


also based on Fibreglass tissue. 


Yet this pipeline is only one of many in all parts of the world 
which rely on Fibreglass for protection against corrosion — 
and the protection of pipelines ‘s only one among the many 
ways in which Fibreglass contributes to the efficiency of 


modern industry. 


FIBREGL/ 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, RAVENHEAD, ST. HELENS, LANCS. 
(St. Helens 4224) 


\SS 


TRADE MARK 





FACTORIES AT ST. HELENS, LANCS. AND POSSILPARK, GLASGOW 
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A NAME 


CHUBB—a name known throughout the world. And 
by the world we mean the world—from Oslo to 
Buenos Aires, from Teheran to Hong Kong. 

The publicity for cHuBB Safes and Locks is written 
and designed by Everetts. 


EVERETTS 


A GOOD AGENCY BY ALL ACCOUNTS 


EVERETTS ADVERTISING LIMITED 





10 HERTFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3477, 


CITY OFFICE : 
FOSTER TURNER & EVERETTS LTD., 11 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 








Your next 


production? 
Can Lustrex 


help? 


Lustrex ts one of Monsanto's wide range 


/ 


Lustrex*, popular polystyrene plastic by Monsanto, is really versatile. 
You can make many different products in Lustrex—and because it is so 
economical you can make them very cheaply. You can make tool-handles, 
and packages for tools. You can make filing trays, and fittings for 
refrigerators and radios. In fact you can make almost anything—from 
instrument panels and picnic sets to camera spools and small cable drums 
—in Lustrex. 

Lustrex is light yet strong; it resists acids and alkalis; it does not 
shrink or become brittle. It is made in two grades — Lustrex for general 
purposes and Lustrex Toughened 1 for particularly tough purposes. 
Colour choice is almost unlimited. 

Lustrex is supplied only in production quantities for injection moulding— 
it is*not yet available in sheet form. Write now for full details. 


*Registered Trade Mark. 


e of chemicals and plastics for 


industry. If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might 


help you to solve—get in touch with Monsanto today | 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


Monsanto Plastics Limited, go Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, S.W.r 
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Shapeless Europe 


T is tempting to say, after the breakdown in Brussels and the 
French Prime Méinister’s departure from Chartwell, that 
the issue between France and its allies. is at last clear. 

There is a point in every great enterprise where failure 
seems preferable to uncertainty, and it seems virtually certain that 
the EDC treaty will not survive the debate in the National Assembly 
that begins today. But it would be a grave error to think that its 
disappearance will leave the way clear for rapid progress with 
alternatives. It is not certain, for example, that M. Mendés-France 
will survive next week’s ordeal. If, by some miracle, the treaty were 
accepted he might well feel obliged to resign after the fundamental 
criticisms he made of it in Brussels. If the treaty is defeated, there 
are good Europeans among his majority who may choose to bring 
him down. And even if he survives, and brings all his prestige into 
the next stage of dealings with Germany, it is far from certain that 
the Assembly will tolerate the alternative plans that have been 
suggested. Those who oppose the rearmament of Germans will take 
no comfort from the proposal to bring Germany into Nato ; those 
who want a united Europe will not be content with an attractively 


labelled military alliance. In fact, M. Mendés-France can give no 


guarantee that he will be any more successful with alternatives to 
EDC than he has been with the treaty as it stands. 

In a matter of days the man who was to save France has led his 
country into a position of conspicuous isolation from its allies. That fact 
alone may sway some of the sixty-odd votes that are wavering in the 
chamber. If it does not, if the deputies say in effect, “ We prefer to 
stand alone,” there will have to be hard thinking in Washington, 
London and Bonn about what is to be done next in Europe. For 
France has. been regarded hitherto as~indispensable to any 
western defence system, whether it be called Atlantic or European. 
It is the rear area of a great allied force; across it run the communi- 
cations to the ports which tap the strength of the United States and 
Britain ; it contains an amount of sheer real estate, of permanent 
military construction that makes Frenchmen shrug their shoulders at 
American talk about peripheral strategy. In other words, any 
alternative plan for knitting Germany into a western defence 
system is exposed to a French veto. It need not, like the 
EDC Treaty, require positive ratification by the Assembly ; but the 
Assembly, if it disapproves, could exert its authority by bringing 
down the Prime Minister. 

It is important, therefore, to assess exactly in what respect France 
and its partners differ, what it is that a majority of French deputies 
want and fear. That, again, thanks to M. Mendés-France, is now 
easier than it was. First, it is clear that the Assembly is not prepared 
in spirit for a rapid surrender of sovereignty to a European body. It 
was the insistence of Dr Adenauer, M. Spaak and others that the 
supra-national arrangements of the EDC should not be delayed that 
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made compromise at Brussels impossible. What they 
held to be vital the French held to be intolerable. Even 
if the present treaty did survive next week, the 
French would advance towards a federal Europe only 
with caution and reluctance. This is a curious and signi- 
ficant fact:, it means that the clauses of the EDC that 
offered the best safeguards against the misuse of German 
forces by a nationalist government in Bonn were pre- 
cisely those that many Frenchmen rejected. 


* 


From this follows the second point. Because French- 
men will not trust in a set of institutions to protect 
them against German energy, efficiency and ambition, 
they demand the help and protection of friends on the 
spot. They want Britain in the EDC—modified and 
reconstructed if necessary—or Britain and America more 
closely committed to some alternative. What has been 
already offered in guarantees and allocation of forces is 
not enough ; they want more protection for a longer 
period. Failing this, many deputies, supported by 100 
Communist votes in the chamber, would like a European 
understanding with the Soviet Union, if necessary at 
the expense of Germany. 

On one or two other points the evidence is still doubt- 
ful. From time to time French statesmen have spoken 
eloquently of an Atlantic community, within which the 
European community would nestle as a kernel lies within 
a nut. They have seemed to prefer a large and loose 
club, in which France and Germany would have the 
company at table of America and Britain, to a tight and 
small club that would leave them téte a téte. They have 
also shown interest in setting up the scaffolding of a 
political community for Europe before going ahead with 
defence and economic organisations. And there are 
old and cynical minds which will advise any French 
premier that French policy must approach the future 
with room to manoeuvre, winning commitments from 
others but itself remaining flexible. 

New elections in France or a period of stable govern- 
ment might bring more order into this picture. But the 
main features are clear enough to warn the western 
alhes that alternatives to EDC, if needed, must be 
imaginative, generous and capable of growth. It will 
not be enough to have the EDC without the C, a military 
alliance that pretends to be something like General 
Eisenhower’s allied command in 1944 ; or to make Ger- 
many a member of Nato under special conditions that 
are not accepted by other members. And it will not do to 
set up some structure that will face collapse if some 
method is one day found for the peaceful reunification 
of Germany. The West must win Germany and Ger- 
many must want to stay with the West: that is the 
supreme object of allied policy in Europe. 

The conclusion is unmistakable, It is that Britain, and 
if possible the United States and Canada, must come 
even closer to Europe while the embryo of its new body 
politic is growing. There must be no doubt about their 
loyalty, their patience and their protection. If they had 
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already succeeded in calming all doubt the EDC woulg 
have come into existence a year ago ; now to eet the 
next best thing to EDC they must try again. The crisis 
of the last few months between Europe, the Uniteq 
States and Britain has been a crisis of confidence : the 
trust built up by Mr Bevin, Mr Acheson, M. Schuman 
and Dr Adenauer has been deeply shaken. The first 
necessity is to restore it. 

Then there is another task, no less difficult. EDC or 
no EDC, whether the Assembly says Yes or No by a 
large or a small margin of votes, the freshness and 
dignity of the European idea have been spoiled. The 
opportunity for rousing a new loyalty in Germany has 
slipped past. Young people in Europe have waiched 
old people haggling over an ideal, and they have got older 
and sourer as they waited. Even if EDC were to be 
ratified now and the Bonn conventions came immediately 
into force they would no longer be greeted in Germany 
as brave and honourable gestures; they would be 
accepted as the pay-off after a hard bargain. If western 
integration and the organisation of security are not to 
become the object of sheer Realpolitik, a new political 
idea will have to be found, an objective that appeals to 
generous minds. 


* 


Where is the impulse to come from ? Europe, with- 
out perhaps realising the fact, has come to expect ideas 
as well as dollars from the United States. But 
there is no sign of intellectual ferment in the 
circles around Mr Dulles. By his anxiety to be 
different from his predecessor, by his personal exultation 
in the problems of strategy and his preoccupation with 
the Far East, the present Secretary of State has dis- 
couraged creative thought. Arteries in the State 
Department seem to have hardened. So passionate 
has been the devotion to EDC in Washington 
that it would be uhfair to expect fresh thinking in 
the midst of disillusion. Is the idea then to come from 
France, or from Germany ? Almost certainly not. Dr 
Adenauer must be near the end of his tether, and M. 
Mendés-France is interested first and foremost, as he 
is entitled to be, in his own treatment of his nation’s 
economic and social ills. 

What signs are there of readiness in Britain ? The 
consolidation of the Atlantic alliance began to waver 
from the moment in May, 1953, when the Prime 
Minister first trod the path that has led to “ peaceiul 
co-existence "—and Mr Attlee’s parody of it. He is not 
the man to turn back. Mr Eden is more interested in 
the settling of disputes, the smoothing away of tension 
than in the initiation of ideas. His statesmanship is that 
of the masseur not that of the surgeon. The Foreign 
Office is still obsessed with the vision of an almost 
exclusive intimacy with the United States, to be con- 
ducted side by side with leadership of the Common- 
wealth and the honorary—very honorary—presidency 
of Western Europe. The Service advisers, while 
admitting in private Britain’s complete involvement in 
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the defence of Western Europe and the dominions’ 
crowing dependence on American military power, 
maintain in public the pretence that they can exercise 
{fective power in three great areas. The obstacles in 
London to fresh thinking are formidable. 

Yet events may force it out. If Germany is in some 
way to become a partner on terms acceptable to France, 
then Britain must appear to stand more solidly and 
visibly on the Continent, as a participant and not merely 
as an external guarantor. If security can be got only 
by integration, then Britain may be forced to take part, 
if only during a period of trial during which French 
and Germans learn to trust one another. It might well 
be that such a period of trial would prove how frail are 
the arguments that purport to show that leadership in 
Europe is incompatible with leadership in the Common- 
wealth. It might be shown that Britain commanded 
more influence in the world and more respect in the 
United States as real leader of Western Europe, than as 
a power pulled this way and that by the claims of Europe, 
the Middle East, Far East and Africa. If Britain showed 
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itself ready to act as a European power, it might excite 
in the United States a new interest in making the 
Atlantic Community a reality and Nato something more 
than a grand coalition. 

The moment is crucial because the struggle over EDC 
coincides with a determined and skilful attempt by the 
Soviet Union and China to split the western partners. 
That attempt looks benevolent and it may well have a 
peaceful intention ; why use force, or even the threat of 
force, if diplomacy will do the trick ? But the ultimate 
intention to isolate the United States from its partners 
and to exploit the rivalries within the free world is 
malevolent. The fear that once drove those partners 
together into such great ventures as the Marshall Plan 
and Nato has diminished, and none will regret the fact. 
But its place has to be filled by the kind of statesmanship 
that looks beyond imminent elections and parliamentary 
reputations to the future world of atomic energy, guided 
missiles, an industrialised Asia and a restless Africa. In 
what shape is free Europe, from which Britain cannot 
escape, to confront that world ? 


Defender of Defence 


N the day that Sir Winston Churchill retires—and 
still nobody knows when that will be—Lord 
Alexander has said that he will also retire from the office 
of Minister of Defence. This suggests that the Govern- 
ment will be deprived, at a single swoop, of the man 
whose interest and the man whose job it has been to 
co-ordinate the defence programme. For the Ministry 
of Defence exists to watch over the watchmen and over 
the pressures that bear down upon them ; each of the 
three service Ministries—the Admiralty, the War Office 
and the Air Ministry—has been concerned partly with 
reshuffling its own cards to accord with -changing 
strategic conceptions, but also partly with ensuring that 
the other two services do not steal too much responsi- 
bility from it. 

Lord Alexander’s successor will therefore have a very 
embarrassing task, and it will not be made any easier if 
he enters upon it with the reputation of having fought 
for one of the three service factions underneath. But 
if he is to be a man who knows anything about defence, 
he almost certainly will have this reputation. At present, 
there are said to be two principal candidates in the field. 
One is Mr Duncan Sandys, whom many Admirals and 
Generals regard as being “ in the pockets of the airmen,” 
with his imagination already soaring on the wings of 
some guided missile half-way to the moon ; his appoint- 
ment might be particularly ill received by the Navy. The 
other possible choice is Mr Anthony Head, who has been 
a success at the War Office and who seems to have 
handled his various struggles with the Air Ministry 
(for example, about who should control the army’s heli- 
copters and about how many aircraft he should have to 


fly troops home on leave) with statesmanship and tact. 
But if the Air Marshals fail to get one of their candidates 
into the co-ordinating Ministry, they might make dis- 
gruntled noises under his reins. 

It is in this atmosphere that some people have set out 
on a search for a compromise, and they have thrown up 
a question that they believe should contain the seeds of 
one. It is: why have a Minister of Defence at all ? 
On the face of it, there may seem much to be said for 
not having one. The office of Minister of Defence was 
originally created in order to allow the Prime Minister 
to act as master-strategist during the war. The idea 
of a super-Ministry, watching over three separate chicks, 
often works unsatisfactorily in peacetime. The Minister 
turns from one subordinate department to another, 
telling them that the Treasury will not allow enough 
money for all their plans or that they are treading on each 
other’s (or the Prime Minister’s) corns. The hands that 
are on the levers of action are not those of the co-ordinat- 
ing Ministry ; the levers are pulled lower down, although 
perhaps not in such profusion or in so many different 
directions as would occur if the departments were left 
entirely on their own. But this task of enforcing co- 
ordination—the impolite would say of enforcing com- 
promises—is not necessarily one that only a Ministry can 
perform. If in the last few years directives had come 
straight down from the Cabinet Defence Committee and 
from the Treasury to the Chiefs of Staff, and if the 
Chiefs had been given more power (together, perhaps, 
with a permanent chairman), then the results might not 
have been very different from those that have been 
achieved while Lord Alexander has been at the helm. 


: 
: 
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This is the case against the retention of the Ministry 
of Defence in the awkward personal circumstances that 
are now arising. It is a completely mistaken case. For 
the need in the coming months will not be for some 
body (any body) to do the job that the Ministry of 
Defence has been doing in recent years. The need will 
be for some prominent political figure to do a job much 
tougher and much more important than that. 

There are two reasons why new and unshirkable 
burdens are being directed towards the Ministry of 
Defence ; they arise from the hydrogen bomb and from 
the political manoeuvres that are now in train in advance 
of next year’s expected general election. Of these, and 
in this context, the hydrogen bomb is the less important. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s dictum that the bomb has 
rendered all previous strategic conceptions “ utterly 
obsolete” does not mean that it has rendered the aims 
of Britain’s defence programme utterly obsolete too. 
The principal of those aims is not to enable Britain to 
win a thermonuclear war but to enable it to help prevent 
one—by standing on guard at vulnerable sectors of the 
free world’s perimeter, and by advertising to the Com- 
munists that advances beyond these points cannot be 
achieved by painless infiltration but only at the risk of 
a world conflict. This aim has not been changed by the 
force of this year’s explosions, nor has the paramount 
political need for Britain to show that it is still deter- 
mined to provide its due share of manpower and 
weapons for the combined forces of the western alliance. 
All that has changed is the strategic and tactical situa- 
tion in which these combined forces would operate, if the 
worst should befall. 


* 


This change in hypothetical strategy and tactics is, 
however, sufficiently marked to necessitate fairly ex- 
tensive new planning within all three services—indeed, 
within all four, since civil defence is clearly more 
crucial than ever. It will be surprising if this new 
planning does not show that some switches in the 
direction of effort as between the services are 
desirable ; the shares of expenditure that should be 
allotted to the navy, army and air force in the thermo- 
nuclear age are not likely to be exactly the same as the 
shares that were appropriate before the bomb burst. 
This means that the Ministry of Defence will have to 
face its familiar problems of co-ordination, of re- 
allotting expenditure between the services, in new and 
particularly difficult circumstances. For this reason 
alone it would be folly to disband it at this time. 

The hydrogen bomb has also had an indirect 
effect on the general—and even more crucial— 
political problem before the Ministry. There is now 
a dangerous tendency in some quarters in Britain to 
send military as well as civil defence to Coventry. The 
Coventry Council’s attempt to deprive their city of 
effective civil defence, in the belief that this would 
encourage Mr Malenkov to ban the hydrogen bomb, 
stemmed mainly from astonishing personal arrogance, 
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from the sort of international “ political strategists » 
who need to be seen to be adequately disbelieved. By 
it was also able to exploit the vague and more 
widespread feeling that an atomic war, if once jt 
started, would be so horrible that there is not much 
that can be done about it. And from this general 
bomb-unhappiness there is arising a new school of 
near-pacifism—a school that considers that i: js 
extravagant, while preparing against a horror that 
would be too vast for any preparations to suffice. for 
Britain to conscript its youth to the colours for two 
full years and to spend on defence more than one out 
of every ten pounds it earns. 


*: 


There is a very real danger that some infection from 
this feeling will lead both parties into paths of irre- 
sponsibility in the next few months. It is now touch- 
and-go whether Labour will adopt the demand for an 
immediate cut in the call-up period as part of its 
official policy. This demand would not spring fro 


any real conviction that the forces that are now being 
pulled back from Suez and Korea are not needed as a 


strategic reserve in Britain ; nor would it spring from 
any intensive study of the adequacy of the present 
call-up to cope withthe increasing complexity of 
modern weapons. It would spring solely from Labour's 
desire to advocate something popular, from the party’s 
traditional tendency to act as inverted Goerings ; 
whenever the Reichsmarschall heard the word 
“culture” (which he did not understand) his first 
instinct was to reach for his gun, but whenever Labour 
hears of any defence or economic problem that it does 
not understand its first instinct is to throw its guns 
away. And, lest this should be regarded as a criticism 
of Labour only, it should be said that a rather similar 
sense of irresponsibility could infiltrate, at a slower 
and more stately pace, through the Conservative party 
in the next few months. Mr Butler is searching 
desperately for economies in Government expenditure 
that could make his pre-election budget a popular one. 
Without really meaning to, he might be persuaded to 
lay his axe at the tree of national security itself. 

It is to resist these pressures that a strong Minister 
of Defence will be needed. If the demand for cuts or 
economies were allowed to bear down directly upon the 
individual service departments or upon the Chiefs of 
Staff, who are always arguing among themselves and 
who have, in any event, a vested interest in high 
military expenditure, impatient politicians might 
pretend to feel justified in riding over their objections 
to the popular policies beyond. The bulwark must be 
a strong Minister, a prominent member of the Cabinc', 
who can see the defence situation as a whole and whose 
resignation—if political pressures swarmed past him— 
would be a sign to the country that something had gore 
very badly wrong. The office will not be an easy ©r 
popular or rewarding one. It is for that very reason 
that it is essential that it should be filled. 
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Malaya’s Rice 


aS made a bonfire of so many out-dated 
i Acontrols in Britain, the Government should turn 
ts attention to the East. There, in Malaya, rice is still 
stioned, although there is a glut in South East Asia as 

whole, and the area is now running a surplus of about 
: million and a half tons a year. Moreover, the price at 
vhich the ration is sold is nearly as high as it has ever 
been and there is no apparent prospect of its going 
down, since the Malayan government holds considerable 
tocks of rice that were bought at peak level. At a time 
when the prices of its main exports, rubber and tin, have 
fallen on the markets of the world, the high cost of food 
puts a strain on the Malayan community that is increas- 
ingly difficult to bear and increasingly difficult to 
justify. ‘ 

Perhaps this situation would not greatly matter to the 
outside world, if South East Asia were quietly at peace 
and there were no cold war. As things are, with Malaya 
still the scene of a critical struggle with the Communists, 
the very fact that the main emphasis has shifted from 
the military to the economic and political battle makes 
the effects of the rice muddle that much worse. For 
unless it is cleared up within the next twelve months, 
the Communists will gain a propaganda handle that 
they can exploit in every kampong in the country. 

The reason for this paradox of continued rationing in 
the midst of plenty is fear, or rather a complex’of various 
official fears, The first and most natural has been a fear 
of shortage. In the years of scarcity immediately after 
the war there was, indeed, a danger that Malaya would 
run out of food and might be held to ransom by the 
growers in Burma and Siam. That danger is long since 
past. Up till about 1949, when the International 
Emergency Food Council (IEFC) came to an end, bulk 
purchase and the allocation of rice were the only satis- 
factory ways of warding off famine and malnutrition. 
But the end of the IEFC quite rightly marked the end 
of a period. And while rice was by no means plentiful 
enough to warrant the immediate abandonment of local 
rationing, the position has steadily improved since that 
turning point. The Malayan government recently 
issued an apologia in the form of a White Paper, in 
which it asserted that, if the authorities had not been 
in the rice market during the past three years, the 
consumer would have had to pay a higher price. But 
the mention of three years sounds like a twinge of 
conscience. For if the price might have been higher 
without controls at the beginning of that period, it 
would certainly have been lower at the end. 

It is easy for government servants to argue that, where 
there is a rationed price, a free market price would be 
higher. Of course it would. In Malaya the cost of 


special fees and licences, to say nothing of a touch of 
corruption, have all entered into the free market price. 
The government, which has a monopoly but tolerates a 


small free market in addition to rationing, is unlikely to 
sell to the free dealers at less than the official price ; 
and the relatively small number of successful smugglers 
will certainly try to get something near the prevailing 
free market rate. Meanwhile, the consumer suffers. Not 
only is his cost of living high, but rationed rice is not 
as good as it ought to be. It has usually been kept in 
store too long ; there is less variety of quality than there 
was before the war when the trade was in private hands ; 
and, on the whole, the grades of rice available from the 
government are poorer than they used to be under 
private trading. 


* 


Against protests from consumers and traders alike, 
the government defends itself by hinting at other fears. 
If there is no actual shortage today, it says, there may be 
tomorrow. Although little is said in public, the only 
possible meaning this suggestion could have is that Siam 
or Burma will soon fall into Communist hands, and will 
then refuse to sell rice to Malaya. While the political 
prospects in Burma are improving, it is true that recent 
events in Indo-China have brought danger much closer 
to Siam. But even if Siam fell during the next few 
months—which is a big “ if,” considering the efforts 
about to be made-at the Seato conference to prevent 
such a possibility—is Malaya really going to be able to 
save itself by stockpiling rice ? Rice is notoriously 
a difficult commodity to store, and the stock has to be 
turned over virtually every season. A strategic reserve 


.could postpone crisis only by a matter of a few months. 


People in Malaya feel that one reason why the 
government clings to a policy which can no longer be 
economically justified is the human one that many of 
the officials concerned would lose their jobs if it were 
abandoned. Whether that is true or not—and it is 
unlikely to be wholly untrue—there is yet another official 
fear which may be the hardest of all to overcome. It 
is argued in London, even more than in Malaya, that the 
very danger to Siam makes it more important than ever 
to keep the Siamese happy. Their economy is directly 
geared to the price of rice, and a fall would materially 
help the spread of Communism. But this, surely, is to 
force the boot on to the other foot with a vengeance. 
Instead of saving Malaya by keeping up supplies, 
Malaya is to subsidise Siam indefinitely. If that is the 
real truth of the argument, then it is time a more 
realistic attitude were adopted, not only towards the 
political position in Siam, but to the bleak economic 
prospects at present before Malaya. 

The fact is that the Siamese are at present making a 
good thing out of their rice. The cost of production is 
rather less than half the export price, and the balance 
goes into the pockets not only of the government, but 
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of members of the government. In addition, British 
official purchases are so timed, and are usually made in 
such bulk, that they set the standard for rice prices all 
over South East Asia. Selling governments, having 
made a deal with Britain, know that they can stand out 
for the same sort of terms from others ; in certain 
circumstances it may even pay them to let the rice rot 
rather than allow the price to fall to a truer economic 
level. 

The case for returning rice to private trading has 
become strong. What is more, the longer the change- 
over is delayed, the harder it becomes to make. In Siam, 
the growing surplus means that the drop in the price 
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obtainable from merchants who have lifelong 
experience of trade might already be enough to give 
the economy a horrid jolt. In Malaya, the government 
is bound to lose heavily on stocks bought at fancy prices, 
But the laws of supply and demand cannot be flouted 
indefinitely, except at an unwarrantable cost, and it is 
the people of Malaya who at present have to foot the 
bill. Considering the political and economic demands 
already being made upon them, it is quite wrong that 
they should continue to do so. If prosperity and political 
progress are to flourish in Malaya, both London and 
Kuala Lumpur must bring a greater sense of realism 
into their economic policies. 


People for Export ? 


7 MIGRATION, like commercial television, anti- 
vivisection and the slaughter of horses, is a subject 
that shatters the quiet of London clubrooms and pro- 
vokes passionate letters in the columns of The Times. 
At present it is more than usually a matter for heart- 
burning, for in spite of what is being done to promote 
it, emigration from Britain to the Commonwealth has 
fallen slightly. The Board of Trade’s latest returns show 
that in the first quarter of this year about 33,000 people 
emigrated. This was some § per cent less than in the 
first quarter of 1953 ; and emigration in the full year 
1953, amounting to some 155,000, was 1§ per cent lower 
than in 1952. Is the postwar spurt already becoming 
exhausted ? Does it matter if it is ? 


In the last nine years the policy of encouraging 
emigration to the overseas Commonwealth has been 
more vigorous than is generally credited. As far as 
can be judged from the unsatisfactory statistics 
available, Commonwealth countries have been receiv- 
ing between 110,000 and 150,000 emigrants from 
Britain a year, and sending to Britain 50,000 or 
60,000—including an unknown number of United 
Kingdom people who have changed their minds 
and come home again. Australia has received 
more migrants than any other country, because it is the 
only Dominion to have a joint agreement with the United 
Kingdom under the Empire Settlement Act (which was 
last renewed in 1952). Under this agreement the United 
Kingdom pays a lump sum of £150,000 towards the 
cost of fares, while the Australian Government contri- 
butes the rest, apart from £10 of each fare which is paid 
by the emigrant himself. New Zealand pays the whole 
passage money for rigorously selected emigrants up to 
the age of 45, but makes no-call on United Kingdom 
resources on the ground that it is enough to be taking 
some of its more virile workers. Canada, on the other 
hand, takes the view that so much assistance may attract 
less desirable types, and it merely offers to suitable 
migrants the loan of their fare, which must be repaid 
within two years. In spite of this, Canada has been 





second only to Australia in its power to attract im- 
migrants, and in 1953, after Australia’s official pro- 
gramme had been temporarily cut by half, it was second 
to none. Southern Rhodesia has had to establish a 
quarterly quota and so far has offered no assistance. 
Nor does South Africa, which has little demand for 
white labour except of a trained technical kind. 

The Dominions, up to the present, are fairly well 
satisfied with the rate of emigration in so far as it affects 
their individual development. But should Britain be 
satisfied too? Three arguments are customarily put 
forward by those who would like to increase the rate of 
outflow. The first—and worst—is strategic. It is 
asserted that it is folly to concentrate so much of the 
Commonwealth’s industrial potential in places that 
would be the first and easiest targets of the hydrogen 
bomb. Very large segments of Britain’s population and 
industry should therefore be moved to the overseas 
Commonwealth in the next fifty years, just as the 
Russians have moved so much of theirs behind the 
Urals in a much shorter period. The answer to this 
argument is that unless the policy were carried out on 
the very largest scale it would bring more weakness than 
strength. The industrial complex of the United King- 
dom is one of only three or four in the world large and 
varied enough to sustain a major war effort ; even so 
it has some. deficiencies. To chip little bits off it and 
send them to the ends of the earth would merely increase 
its weakness without creating a correspondingly inte- 
grated complex elsewhere—even if it were politically 
possible for all the bits and pieces to be re-assembled in 
one country. For the policy of strategic removal to make 
sense would require the removal of at least a score of 
million people and thousands of millions of pounds 
worth of fixed capital. This simply could not be done 
in a democracy. Even to move 1§ million people out 
of Britain over the next half century would be impos- 
sible without compulsion. It is true that a Gallup 


Poll taken about two years ago disclosed that one 
family in three would be willing to move to the 
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Dominions ; but that was just in theory. The strategic 
argument also ignores the fact that Atlantic defence 
policy is based on deterrence by strength now, not by 
the absence of targets in 50 years’ time, with all the 
-akness caused by violent upheaval in the meantime. 
[he second argument in favour of mass emigration 
supposed to be economic ; it is based on the fact that 
Britain cannot feed itself, and on the fear that in the 
ng run the terms of trade will become less rather 
n more favourable. This forecast cannot be proved ; 

2n if it could those who support this theory ignore 

- fact that British emigrants do not now go overseas 
srow food for Britain. They did so when there was 

» much food already ; but now they go to work in 
lustries that compete with British industries, often 
sehind tariff walls, and they will eat more and more 
the food that once was exported to Britain. Their 
nigration may well reduce the volume of Britain’s 
dustrial exports quite as much as the need for 
mports of food, leaving the balance worse than it was. 


* 


The third—and possibly the best—argument in 
favour of more emigration to the Commonwealth 
is that it may be the only way to enable the link 
with Britain (and the propensity to buy British) 

be effectively preserved. The Dominions already 
try to keep up the British element. New Zealand, 
for example, is particularly anxious not to dilute its 
Commonwealth blood—apart from a sprinkling of 
suitable people like the Dutch. In 1953, the year 
of highest immigration, 29,000 people emigrated to 
New Zealand, of whom 22,500 were from the Common- 
wealth, and 15,000 of those were from the United 
Kingdom. In Australia, the British have accounted 
for about half the 800,000 people admitted since the 
present settlement scheme began in 1947, and this 
is still the proportion aimed at. The other half 
is very mixed; it includes 10 per cent Italian, 
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9 per cent Polish, and 6 per cent Dutch, as well as large 
numbers of displaced persons received through the 
International Refugee Office. But this dilution does 
not seriously threaten the British character of the 
population. In 1946 over 97 per cent of Australia’s 
population were of United Kingdom stock; it is 
estimated that when the population has risen from its 
present 9 million to 10 million, those of British descent 
will still account for about 90 per cent. In Canada 
there is even less worry about this ethnic question, 
although the British are admitted on easier terms than 
other migrants. Any British person of good health 
and good character can go to Canada without the usual 
selection by occupation. But otherwise the Canadian 
Government lets things take their course. It has not 
been a Commonwealth course. Out of over a million 
immigrants into Canada since the end of the war, only 
one third have been British. 

The principal lesson of Canadian experience would 
seem to be that the British element of the population 
can be considerably diluted without weakening the ties 
that bind the Commonwealth. But is there a secondary 
lesson: that Britain, in the name of Commonwealth 
solidarity and strength, has been making an unneces- 
sarily heavy sacrifice of skilled workers who are badly 
needed in a country where there is already a shortage 
of youth and an excessive proportion of old age 
pensioners ? The agreement with Australia is sup- 
posed to take account of manpower needs in the 
United Kingdom; no attempt is made to recruit 
workers whose present occupation is in essential 
industries that are short of labour here. Some slight 
effort is also made to avoid taking only active workers 
while leaving their aged dependants behind ; whole 
families, including grandparents, can have their 
passages paid if they accompany a successful applicant 
of under 45. Nevertheless it is obviously the skilled 
workers and the young people who are going. In 1953 
of 65,450 people who emigrated from the United 
Kingdom to ports outside Europe, all but 9,000 were 
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under 45. Of the 47,900 who were aged 15 years and 
over, 2,700 were agricultural workers and 8,500 were 
from the engineering. and metal trades, while only 
1,000 were unskilled labourers. These losses were, 
of course, partly offset by gains from immigration into 
Britain, which were particularly marked in the pro- 
essional and managerial group. But there remained 
a loss amounting since the war to some 600,000 people, 
most of them active people. No one would suggest that 
they should have been prevented from emigrating, any 
more than that they should be compelled to do so. 
But whether they should be enticed away with assisted 
passages is another matter. 

The Government has already given notice that it 
may think again about its migration policy. When 
the agreement with Australia was renewed last April it 
was for one year only—instead of two as the 
Australians asked—on the ground that the whole 
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subject would be reviewed. It should be reviewed, 


and on a Commonwealth basis; It may seem strange 
to suggest yet another inquiry when there have ben 
so many already, or to take refuge in the usual he. en 
of unconstructive criticism by calling for a Royal C:m 
mission. But before any new decision is made ‘he 
issues involved need a fresh and more dispassi 
examination. This, more than most matters of pi 
policy, is one where the true public interest requives 
disentangling from the emotions, natural and noble 
though they are, that arise on its first contemplation. 
The strategic situation has changed and there is a 
wealth of new experience in postwar migration t 
taken into consideration. Would it not be possible to 
grant a Royal Warrant to a Commission to which the 
dominion governments might propose members? Tr, 
in itself, would be another welcome sign of Commen 
wealth solidarity and strength. 
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Deep Waters in Peking 


N Peking Mr Attlee and his party seem to be getting into 
I ever deeper waters. They are not, it is true, being over- 
whelmed by the advantages of life in People’s China ; many 
of the delegates clearly have their reservations about these. 
But in their talks with the Chinese leaders they are running 
the risk, perhaps involuntarily, of getting completely out of 
their depth. 

Probably Mr Attlee and his colleagues had little inkling 
of the diplomatic methods to be adopted by the Chinese ; 
these are unusual, to say the least. The Labour party 
leaders are being treated as if they were certain to form the 
next government in Britain; this must be slightly em- 
barrassing for even the most self-confident amongst them. 
Every effort has been made to persuade them to oppose the 
plans for a South East Asian defence organisation that are to 
be discussed at the Philippines conference next month ; and 
Mao Tse-tung, in his first meeting with the Labour dele- 
gates, apparently made a frank attempt to persuade Mr 
Attiece to follow the Communist line in foreign affairs and to 
expound, presumably in the House of Commons, a policy 
that would certainly cause grave difficulties with the 
Americans. What exactly was said at this meeting is not 
known ; the Labour delegates, several of whom have their 
own journalistic commitments, are being consistently tight- 
lipped. But it is believed that Mao proposed that the United 
States should withdraw its Seventh Fleet from Formosa’s 
neighbourhood, that it should cease pressing for the rearma- 





ment of Germany and Japan and that the delegates should 
persuade the Labour Party to follow a “ more reasonable ” 
foreign policy. What he offered in return is unspecified, 
but it was probably one or more Asian non-aggression pacts. 
Mao Tse-tung’s price for peaceful co-existence is high. 

There is an air of bizarre unreality about conversations 
along these lines between the Chinese Communists and the 
representatives of the British Opposition. What the Chinese 
hope to get out of them is obvious enough. What Mr Attce 
stands to gain from them, apart from a good deai of em- 
barrassment, is not so clear. Mao’s reported demands co 
not even reveal anything new about Peking’s policies, unles' 
it be the fact that its active interests apparently stretch 
beyond Asia into Europe. What they do reveal, howeve: 
is the immense self-confidence, determination and even 
effrontery with which Mao and Chou En-lai are pushing 
their plans. If Mr Attlee and his friends grasp this, and 1 
moreover, they have been able to give the Chinese a better 
understanding of British interests, their journey might turn 
out to have been really necessary. 


The Strange Debate 


rc. carefully he treads, M, Mendés-France may 
be faced next week with a spate of resignations and 
a crumbling majority. Whatever he says about the EDC 
Treaty in the debate opening this week-end will offend 
someone in his cabinet. Thus the EDC Treaty is finally 
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launched on the parliamentary arena in the strangest and 

st unpropitious circumstances. The premier presenting 

it has just been arguing in Brussels how unacceptable this 

document was im its present form; he can hardly be 

ected to have changed overnight ‘fm stern judge of 

treaty into its enthusiastic advocate. As could be fore- 

1, having suffered his first set-back in Brussels, he has 

ee to make ratification a question of confidence. His 

net is as divided on the issue as the Assembly itself, and 

injudicious twists in his summing-up before the parlia- 

ntary verdict are bound to provoke the wrath of some 
eagues. 

Che worst of it is that this is unlikely to be a debate to 

| all debates on this issue. Next week M. Mendés-France 

| probably not be in any better position to go ahead 

erturbed with what he has always considered his primary 

k: to guide the economic convalescence and recovery of 

country. He had found the deadly EDC controversy in 

parliamentary path and decided to remove it rapidly 

is to instil some sanity into French political alignments. 

, should even the present debate, as seems very likely, 

mmer the last nail into the coffin of EDC, its ghost will 

on haunting parliament. The problem of relations 

: with Germany, including the oft-forgotten but crucial test 

. 1 Saar settlement, will remain more acute and urgent 
n ever, 

There may be a majority in the National Assembly 

nst EDC, but can at least 314 votes be mustered for 

a realistic alternative solution? If the debate is to 

3 rve a real purpose it must tackle this problem and give 

i positive answer. At worst, rejection could be clothed 

th so many reservations as to be almost insignificant. 

Mendés-France—whose favourite maxim is that “to 

zovern is to choose ”—could set the tone of the debate by 

tressing how vital is the choice facing the Assembly and 

isking the deputies to keep in mind the alternatives when 

isting their vote. On the trend and temper of the speeches 

nade will depend the mood in which France’s allies consider 

s future claims to confidence and patience. 
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The Easy Six 


Ix by-elections are now outstanding, four in Labour seats, 
S two in Tory. As the accompanying table shows, all are 
0 safe (and would. require such massive swings to change 
iands) that the only signs of tension are in the selection con- 
ferences of the dominant parties. Nevertheless, the six con- 
stituencies should provide a sufficiently representative 
cross-section of the electorate to show how it is currently 
thinking. There are two mining seats at stake (Aberdare 
and Morpeth), one typical East End constituency (Shoreditch 
and Finsbury), one fairly representative industrial town 
Wakefield), one slice of Suburbia (East Croydon) and one 
plot of Tory grass roots (Aldershot). To get a complete 
picture a Lancashire seat would also be needed, to show how 
the anxious cotton workers: would vote ; but if the six now 
vacant all show a clear swing to the right or left there 
should not be much doubt that this is a national trend. 

Whatever the results, they cannot be of great help to the 
Tories. Even if there is a swing to them, they dare not 


face the electors while they are still trailing so many loose 
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ends, not least the uncertainty about their leadership. ‘Not 
until Mr Eden is safely installed in Downing Street (or Sir 
Winston Churchill clearly there for another long spell), the 
pensioners are getting more money, and Mr Butler has 
spread his rays of fiscal sunshine are the Tories likely to feel 
ready for an election. That means next summer at the 











earliest, and almost certainly not until next autumn or 
even later. 
THE BY-ELECTIONS PENDING 
/ 
| Labour | Conservative | Swing 
Majority Majority Required 
over over to 
Conservative Labour Change 
at last at last Seat 
Election Election (per cent of 
(Votes) (Votes) — | Total Votes) 
i i 
DONE. Ss So 27,973 31 “6 
OMEN be say 16,875 21-9 
Shoreditch & Finsbury | 18,763 ‘i 22°6 
Waren cc ocawcki 7,702 se 8-3 
East Croydon ....... i ibe 9,667 8-8 
Abiereese heh is 10-3 


8.549 | 
} 





But if a swing to the right cannot help the Tories, a swing 
to the left can hinder them. There have for some time been 
ominous signs that, except over German rearmament, the 
Labour leadership is slipping into the groove of irresponsi- 
bility which always lies so temptingly close to Opposition 
parties. Good returns from the autumn by-elections would 
be regarded as vindicating these irresponsibilities—particu- 
larly, of course, over relations with the Communists. Labour 
would be encouraged to give the Government a rougher time 
at Westminster, and after three years of office on a narrow 
majority the average Tory MP is not so resilient as he used 
to be. If the Government wants to protect its supporters 
from being driven hollow-eyed, it will be wise to stir itself 
at these by-elections. 


Too Wooden Horse 


HE General Council of the Trades Union Congress is 
+ a massive organisation, with a large and able research 
staff. The report that it has just issued for the annual con- 
gress of affiliated unions, which will open at Brighton in 
ten days’ time, sets down its painfully-considered views on 
no less than three hundred and thirty-eight matters that have 
been brought to its attention in the past year. It contains 
the lengthy memoranda that the General Council has sub- 
mitted to official committees or commissions that are con- 
sidering the national insurance scheme, the cost of the health 
service, vocational training and a long string of other subjects. 
It contains shorter statements of the views that the General 
Council has passed on to Whitehall about such matters as 
air pollution and the consumer’s interest in agricultural 
marketing schemes. It contains a summary of its views on 
the general economic situation, and a record of the action 
it has taken in response to specific complaints submitted to 
it by individual unions. 

Nearly all the lengthy statements start in the same promis- 
ing way ; the recommendations on national insurance start 
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with an excellent practical summary that moves on to intelli- 
gent appraisal of the dichotomy between a social service and 
an intended actuarial fund, and the statement on the 
economic situation puts forward an arguable (even if not 
acceptable) case for slower progress in striking the shackles 
from Britain’s vulnerable economy. But, unfortunately, all 
the statements end in the same dull way too. 

The moderation is there (“ it will be of vital importance 
in the future to keep down costs and prices in order to meet 
foreign competition”). The grumbles against the rich are 
there (“the Government’s budgetary policy and the 
markedly higher dividends that are now being paid are 
evidence that the better off are improving their already 
privileged position”). But originality is never there ; all 
the proposals after all the statements are carefully aligned 
with utterances that have already been made, after mtich less 
thought, by the right wing of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party. It is impossible to believe that the able men who 
have carried out the factual research behind these statements 
have not formed original ideas of their own—about the 
retirement age, or about last year’s seven shilling standard 
for wage increases, or about the way in which budgetary 
policy should really go. It is impossible to disbelieve that 
the General Council as a whole has solemnly sat on them, 
The General Council is a major force against extremism 
on the left ; but, by resolutely determining that it will always 
propound the ideas that would have occurred to it even if it 
did not have all this research at its back, it is also helping 
modern Labour to become the least dynamic, least original 
and least exciting party that has ever occupied a prominent 
place on the British political stage. 


Walking the Tightrope in Asia 


APMANSHIP is a modern sport. Who, ten years ago, 
M could have said whether the Iraqi frontier marches 
with the Soviet? Today, every tyro knows that Iran 
is the missing link in the chain that Americans call the 
“northern tier ”"—the defence line in Asia that began to 
take shape this spring when the Turks and Pakistanis signed 
their pact. 

Wishful thinkers and tidy mapmen are now seeking 
signs that this gap is about to be filled. They have pounced 
on a recent statement by General Zahedi that “no country 
can afford to live in isolation,” and on his spirited retort 
to a peremptory and tactless Soviet note of last month 
citing “ American imperialist activities” designed to draw 
Iran into’the Turco-Pakistani web ; he replied that Iran, 
along with every other member of the United Nations, 
was entitled ‘to join any regional pact it thought fit. 


But to deduce that these preliminaries will lead to com- 
mitments, even as tenuous as those signed by Pakistan, 
is to miscalculate the Iranians’ position and inclinations. 
They are not and have never been pro-western ; their first 
thought must be for their undefendable northern frontier 
and how best to handle the immense neighbour on the 
other side of it. There is and will always be a strong 
body of opinion opposed to defying the Russians, and 
_ even a strong Iranian government could not afford to flout 
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this view. A weak one could never do so, and Teheran 
must be expected, on grounds both of internal and external 
policy, to walk the tightrope in the way that it has practised, 
usually unsuccessfully, for some 150 years. 
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Graciously to accept American aid is one thing: boldly 
to sign assent to obligations on some dotted line is quite 
another. Even the West might be better off if Moscow were 
left guessing and grumbling, than if it were to be provoked 
by a weak neighbour at a spot that history has proved to 
be the most sensitive on the whole of the Soviet Union's 
southern frontier. It is a matter on which Washington 
should listen to British advice based on bitter experience. 


Ripples Around Cyprus 


Tc who like to think of the Cyprus problem as a sifnp!e 
issue—as the grievance of a people wanting self-deter- 
mination and denied it only by liberty-hating Britain—must 
be baffled by the welter of complications presented by the 
news of last weekend. The Greek government, pushed to 
action by the Church—or right-wing—party in Cyprus, 
lodged in New York a request for United Nations interven- 
tion. The large Turkish minority in the island capped this 
move with, a telegram in which its members “ vehemently 
reject enosis, self-government or a plebiscite.” From Ankara, 
M. Menderes expressed hope of “* Greek moderation ”; from 
Washington, news reached Athens of State Department 
counsel along the same line. 


In New York, Greece’s ambassador, M. Palamas, 
acknowledged that 30 per cent of Cyprus’s population is 
Communist-led. In Athens, shopkeepers were permitted t 
close early in order to ensure a good attendance at a mass 
protest rally addressed by Archbishop Spyridon, during 
which members of the banned Greek Communist party 
seized their chance to hand round anti-western leaflets, 67 
heads were broken and the police made some 150 arrests. 


Simultaneously, the British government let the world know 
that its retort to anti-colonial busybodies at the United 
Nations would be a plea of “domestic jurisdiction,” and 
illustrated in the current number of its annual report for 
Cyprus the great prosperity in the island, considerable parts 
of it at the expense of the taxpayer in Britain. 
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INSANIYETIN HAYRINA! 


HASAN IS PROUD that his job serves his country. 
More electricity means greater prosperity and 
a higher standard of living for Turkey. Hasan 
reckons that electricity is “insaniyetin hayrinadi 
—for the benefit of Man”. 

Hasan works at the Catalagzi Power 
Station, completed by Metropolitan-Vickers 
Electrical Co. Ltd. in 1948. Recently, the 
President of the Turkish Republic laid the 
foundation stone of new extensions that will 
double the size of the station. 


AEI 


for everything electrical 


Again Metropolitan-Vickers, one of the nine 
famous British companies that together make 
up A.E.L., are undertaking the work. The new 
contract calls for turbo-generating plant, 
boilers, switchgear, and all civil works, 
totalling some £34 million. 

A.E.I. are Associated Electrical Industries, 
whose Companies make everything electrical 
from a turbine to a torch bulb. 


Associated Electrical Industries 


are a family of companies: 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 
The British Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd. 
The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd. 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd. 

The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co. Ltd. 
International Refrigerator Co. Ltd. 
Newton Victor Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

Sunvic Controls Ltd. 
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Under an Airport Runway 


IF you never 


want to have 
to dig them 
up again 


put down 


Salt Glazed 
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This is a typical runway intersection—it is a key point. Under it is a 
network of conduits, carrying the cables for the runway lights. If any- 
thing happens to those conduits, if they have to come up again—two 
runways will be out of action. 


Think what that means to a big airport. Last year in August alone 
London Airport handled nearly 8,000 aircraft and 160,000 passengers. 
A lot depends on those conduits ; they must be able to stay down there, 
doing their job—for good! 


That’s why they put down conduits of salt glazed vitrified clay. 


Salt glazed conduits are glassy smooth and hard as_ nails. 
They are acid-resisting ; sulphates in the soil cannot corrode 
them. The same applies to the hundreds of salt glazed drain- 
pipes that are out there too. Safe and 
efficient, salt glazed conduits and pipes can 
—and do—stay down for centuries. 


pipes and conduits 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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Worries of the Greeks 


) HYSICALLY few islands are more blest than Cyprus, yet 
| anger and uneasiness prevail there. A trip round its 
crowns and villages reveals that many Cypriot Greeks are 
tuning in to Athens, which is paying them a gratifying 
amount of attention ; Cyprus radio, muzzled by censorship, 
has grown too dull to be worth turning on. Archbishop 
Makarios, fountainhead of all the trouble, has uttered the 
forbidden word enosis, first in low tones in a village and, 
crowing bolder, to the biggest crowd Nicosia has seen for 
many years. Cypriot distaste for violence is being flattered 
by use of the comforting argument that the British would 
like to provoke riots, in order to clap on martial law, and 
that these had therefore best be avoided. 

Meanwhile, minds are divided among the Americans, who 
love self-determination but do not like encouraging Com- 
munists ; and worry plagues the British and the Greek 
eovernments, the former because they do not want to make 
a martyr of the Archbishop, and the latter because most of 
their fellow members of Nato are adjuring them not to get 
out upon a limb. 

Perhaps the solution to the matter lies in a remark made 
by Mr Palamas in New York last weekend. If Britain offered 
the Cypriots a more liberal constitution, he said, they might 
vote for that. ‘The narrowness of the British offer has 
scared into opposition many moderate Cypriots who would 
like a self-governing constitution as a first stage. The British 
reason for hedging their offer with safeguards, such as the 
election of a minority of legislators and the nomination of 
a majority of them, was due to nervousness about the excel- 
lence of Cypriot Communist political organisation by com- 
parison ‘with the weak and inefficient political machinery of 
all the other parties. There are signs that these points are 
being grasped in New York and that if the Greeks there were 
to put up suggestions which the British could accept as a 
working basis, a peaceful way out of the tangle could be 
eventually found. 


Labour and the Colonies 


| ee latest declaration on colonial policy owes com- 
paratively little to the Fenner Brockway school of 
thought, but it has still been written more from Mr 
Griffiths’s bleeding heart than Mr Gaitskell’s calculating 
head. Several new items are added to Labour’s already long 
list of fresh calls on the British taxpayer, saver and 
consumer. It is proposed that there should be larger 
grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, bigger British contributions to the technical 
assistance and specialised agency funds of the United 
Nations, and grants in aid to a new International 
Development Agency that the party wants to see set up. 
Labour concedes that private capital will be needed, too ; 


but it then lays down a wholly one-sided series of conditions, . 


hedging the private investor with restrictions, threatening 
him with heavy taxation but offering him no guarantees, 
not even against expropriation. 

This illustrates the dilemma underlying Labour’s whole 
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policy towards the underdeveloped areas. The party’s 
thinkers know quite well that there are some 1,500 million 
people in the world with an average income below {100 a 
year ; if each of the 150 million or so workers in Britain, the 
United States and other countries with an advanced standard 
of living voted to give 5s. a week out of their wages (which 
they will not), it would be just about sufficient to give each 
of these people a brand new hoe every yeat. Labour’s 
experts know, too, that savings will not be invested in the 
chancy colonial field on the basis of restricted profits and 
without ~ compensating safeguards; ‘But these are facts 
unpalatable to the Labour rank and file ; in a declaration 
that is to be submitted‘ to ‘the party’s. annual conference 
next month, rolling platitudes about progress and the multi- 
racial Commonwealth are needéd, and the new declaration 
provides them in good measure. 

The same is true of the political utterances in this draft, 
which are as vague as they are sensibly moderate, Everyone 
knows that “special arrangeménts” will bé needed for 
territories too small to stand alone ; it would have -been 
more to the point if- Labour had explained what “ special 
arrangements ” it would favour—for Malta, for instance, or 
Gibraltar. The Labour leaders do, however, deserve com- 
mendation for having screwed up their courage sufficiently 
to offer to covert rejection of Communist-sponsored colonial 
governments. The declaration states that “ Labour’s objec- 
tive is to transfer power in each case to an established system 


.of democratic government.” Presumably Dr Jagan would 


not qualify in the western, as opposed to the Muscovite, 
meaning of that term. 


It Did Not Happen 


N important point of principle has arisen about the 
pamphlet “It Need Not Happen,” which Mr Bevan 
and five of his supporters in Parliament fired off as their 
principal salvo in the battle against a German contribution to 
western defence. In that pamphlet of 32 pages four 
sentences (two of them consecutive) were set down in heavy 
type, as centre pieces of the surrounding argument. One of 
these key sentences was: 

Dr Adenauer himself, speaking in Hanover in December, 

1951, said: “Our chief reason for wanting to enter the 

European Army is to be able to recover our Eastern 

territories.” 

It now turns out that Dr Adenauer never said this. He said 
almost precisely the opposite: that although Germany’s 
membership of the Atlantic community was a “most 
important question” for his audience (who were expellees 
from the East), and that although he believed-that the “ vital 
necessity” of recovery of their homeland could only be 
achieved “ by way of a re-united Germany and by way of 
Europe,” he wanted to emphasise that “ by its very nature ” 
EDC “can only be an association for defence.” The 
Bevanite weekly Tribune, which sponsored “It Need Not 
Happen,” contained a retraction and almost an apology 
last week. 

Mr Bevan and his co-authors had apparently lifted this 
allegation, without attribution, from a speech by a French 
critic of Dr Adenauer—not from a speech by the German 
Chancellor himself There is no doubt that they acted in 
good (though careless) faith, and if their misquotation had 
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appeared in a newspaper 
and apology in that same newspaper would have 
sufficed. But Tribune is read mainly by the faith- 
ful. “It Need Not Happen” is the nodal point of 
a continuing political campaign, and it now appears that 
one of its own nodal points is a straight though undeliberate 
lie. At the time of writing the pamphlet can still be bought, 
uncorrected, on the bookstalls; the very issue of 
Tribune that contains the retraction actually urges people 
to go on buying it. Mr Bevan knows quite well that heads 
of foreign governments cannot and do not sue British 
politicians for flagrant misrepresentation or libel ; they had 
better not try. But surely he must aiso know that, so long 
as this pamphlet remains unwithdrawn or uncorrected, and 
if the admission published in Tribune last week is true, his 
personal honour and that of his five co-authors—they are 
Mrs. Barbara Castle, Mr Richard Crossman, Mr Tom 
Driberg, Mr Ian Mikardo and Mr Harold Wilson—will 
remain very much at stake. 


article simple retraction 


Heads of Steam 


‘1R BRIAN ROBERTSON, the chairman of the British Trans- 
S port Commission, is meeting the leaders of the National 
Union of Railwaymen and of the Transport Salaried Staffs’ 
Association again this week-end. The third railway union, 
which represents the skilled engine-drivers and firemen, is 
staying away from this discussion. It still wants the dispute 
to be shunted through the remaining stages of the railway’s 
arbitration system. Its general secretary, Mr Baty, will be 
away on a visit to the United States between September gth 
and October 4th; and he therefore presumably does not 
expect or want the trouble to reach a head before he returns. 

Any arbitration body that examined this dispute should— 
and probably would—say that the engine-drivers and other 
skilled workers have had a raw deal in the last twelve 
months, but that the unskilled and partly skilled men (who 
are in a majority in the National Union of Railwaymen) 
have had an unduly favourable one. The curious situation 
has therefore arisen that the NUR, which is most satisfied 
with the offer made to the majority of its members 
(although it is obliged to demand much more for its skilled 
minority if it is to hold on to their support), is least anxious 
to see the dispute go to arbitration and most ready to take 
early action. 

The NUR knows, however, that the Transport Commis- 


sion cannot afford to pay more ; and it also does not really ~ 


want a strike, from which its lower-paid majority would 
get no benefit at all. Its energies are therefore likely to be 
concentrated on exerting pressure upon the Government to 
step in with a railway subsidy, without too much more 
public airing of the rights and wrongs involved ; all the in- 
consistencies of the present situation could be washed away 
by a subvention from the taxpayers’ bottomless purse. The 
Government, for its part, must know that such a subvention 
would be the most dangerous expedient of all, however 
much Sir Winston Churchill may want internal as well as 
external peace in his time. Amid this complex pattern of 
organisational and personal pressures, bearing down on each 
of the parties involved in this dispute, it js not going to be 
easy for the public interest to be well served. 
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A Clear Win for Malan 


HERE is no denying Dr Malan’s overwhelming vi: 
gh last week’s provincial elections. In all three prov: 
in which polling took place—Cape, Transvaal and Or 
Free State—the Nationalist party scored uniform and . 
siderable successes. The predominantly white elect: 
has given the government an unequivocal vote of confide: 
People of liberal convictions, no less than the opposi: 
parties in the Union themselves, will be tempted to throw 
up their hands in despair ; but there is no reason for un 
pessimism. Indeed, if the opposition leaders learn 
obvious lessons, this could be a turning point ; but : 
lessons are hard. First and foremost, it is plain now : 
the Nationalist party is solidly entrenched at least fo: a 
fumber of years, possibly for a decade or more. The 
hoped-for democratic miracle that would throw them © ut 
of office, which has long sustained the United party, is an 
empty myth. In the long run, however, Dr Malan and ine 
policies he stands for are doomed. Even the Nationalist 
press, which has recently been timidly advocating more 
white immigration, is apparently conscious of the aw!u! 
facts of political arithmetic. 

Secondly, the anti-government white electorate must work 
out a realistic alternative policy to apartheid. The Uniied 
party has recently edged hesitatingly in this direction, and 
promptly lost seven of its parliamentary supporters as a 
result, But it has not gone far enough, for merely to admit 
the fact of social and economic integration of white and 
black is not itself a policy. Mr Strauss must come into the 
open with the party’s plans for the political future of the 
non-Europeans. This will lose more votes on the platteland, 
and there will be more desertions in Cape Town, but the 
United party will emerge stronger and with a stake in tic 
future. 

Though no doubt warmed by these gratifying results, 
Dr Malan and his cabinet will find the immediate problems 
of office no whit easier. A few more Nationalist senator: 
might add their votes to the Coloured Voters Bill, but 1 
enough to get the two-thirds majority needed ; control o! 
three out of the four provincial councils will enable the 
architects of apartheid to hasten their plans. But to gain 
their final objectives—such as full-scale apartheid, and 
Republic—the Nationalists need many more votes. The 
opposition, therefore, have room and tise for manceuvré 
which they should use. 
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German Strikes Hit Dr Adenauer 


EST GERMANY’S labour unrest is still on a small scale, 

but it may spread. The strike in the Hamburg 

public services has ended with success for the strikers, but 
this is not the end of the matter. The Federal Government 
has rejected a general increase of pay in the federal services 
on the grounds that the whole of the country’s price struc- 
ture would be affected. Negotiations between the Laender 


and unions on wages in the local public services have also 
broken down. 
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In Bavaria the engineering strike has not yet ended after 
ore than two weeks, though a number of smaller works 
1ave given in to the strikers’ claims. The union, as well 

the employers’ organisation, is in a strong financial 
sition to hold out owing to the long industrial peace both 
:ave enjoyed ; but the labour side has an advantage owing 

. the shortage of skilled workers which prevails in spite of 
ere being over six per cent of the working population 
employed. Scuffles between “ blacklegs,” pickets and 

> police have died down. They are not in keeping with 

- sentiment of the public or of the workers, who are 

lined to believe that men have a right to work if they 

i. 

[t is fortunate that, outside Bavaria, negotiations in various 
naller industries have led to settlements which can be 

rne without driving too. many weak firms to the wall. On 

e whole, West Germany’s economy can now bear increased 
vages, but its political structure would be shaken by a class 
truggle. 

It seems likely that extremism on the part of the unions 

less to be feared than a stubborn attitude among a section 
{ the employers. The workers are disinclined to strike, 
ind respond to the somewhat paternal ideas held by the 
Christian-Democrat party and employers in their ranks. The 
lie-hard employers are, roughly speaking, grouped behind 
he right wing of the anti-Catholic Free Democratic party, 
which has been taken into the cabinet in Germany’s key 
ndustrial centre, the Ruhr. . But even the policy of 
Dr Adenauer’s Christian-Democrats, generally more 
moderate, is likely to be influenced by the type of 
‘mployer who would secretly like to prohibit all strikes. 
How strong this group is will be shown by the fate of a 
Bill to introduce co-management in the Ruhr holding com- 
panies, which Dr Adenauer is to introduce next month. 
[he Free Democrats dislike co-management as much as 

higher wages, and the hard-pressed Chancellor’s effort to 
lacate the unions may well involve him in a breach with 

; coalition partners on internal issues as well as foreign 
\OLICY, 


Eating on the Rates 


}S compulsory closing of the civic restaurants run by 
the London County Council will end another Socialist 
dream. Introducing the Civic Restaurants Bill in 1946, Mr 
Strachey and Dr Summerskill looked forward to local 
authorities’ restaurants as instances of people meeting their 
social and economic needs through communal enterprise ; as 
instruments of a national food policy ; as places to which the 
working-class housewives could take their families to enjoy 
what private enterprise failed to provide for them—“ good, 
wholesome meals” at prices they could afford. 
Fortunately, the Labour Government was realist enough 
to insert in the Bill a clause taking away the powers to run 
restaurants from any local authority which showed a loss 
on them in three consecutive years, although in certain 
circumstances the Minister of Food could grant a reprieve. 
The caution was justified because the whole idea of civic 
restaurants was based on the wartime “ British Restaurants,” 
which the local authorities ran as agents for the Minister of 
Food. They were started in different conditions and for 
different purposes—te provide emergency feeding arrange- 
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ments after air-raids ; to meet the increased demand for 
eating out caused by rationing and by the absence of so 
many women from their homes ; and to take the place of 
industrial canteens for the small factories. The charges 
made by the local authorities were meant to cover their 
running expenses, and the Ministry paid the rest of the ‘bill. 

The popularity of most British Restaurants during and 
immediately after the war was thus no guarantee at all that 
civic restaurants would be either popular or profitable once 
food became more plentiful and once the restrictions on 
catering by private enterprise were eased. When Mr 
Strachey moved the second reading of the Civic Restaurants 
Bill, there were over a thousand British Restaurants, of 
which about 150 were being run by the London County 
Council. Since then there has been a steady fall, and today 
74 local authorities are running about 200 restaurants 
including the 29 in London that are now to be closed. The 
LCC is not the first authority to lose its powers, nor has 
it any cause for complaint. The Ministry of Food had 
already granted two reprieves for its restaurants, which had 
cost the ratepayers over £71,000 up to last March. If they 
could not be run profitably while the last vestiges of rationing 
remained, their future chances of doing so were very slight. 


Ultimatum at the Ballet 


ADLER’S WELLS THEATRE is to be “ dark” for a fortnight 
and the provincial tour may be cancelled because of 
the dispute over salaries offered by the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre Ballet Company. The dispute deserves a place 
among the oddities of trade union history. It has been fought 
out in an attempt to get an extra ros. a week for nine 
workers ; the cost of settlement to the company would there- 
fore be precisely £4 10s. a week. 

The Sadler’s Wells company was started after the war in 
order to provide ballet interpolated into opera. But since 
then it has grown in stature and become a ballet company 
in its own right. On their return from a recent tour of 
South Africa the artists employed by the company felt that 
their pay was below their station. They demanded that the 
new season’s contracts should give them an all-round 
increase of {2 a week—later modified to 30s. After some 
haggling the management agreed to pay an extra 30s. a 
week to all but nine of the artists concerned, to whom they 
offered an extra {1. The artists, however, had been 
organised by Equity, and with the remarkable solidarity 
that is typical of the profession, they still refused to sign 
the contracts. 

There will be some sympathy for this claim, for ballet 
dancers are notoriously badly paid. In the company’s last 
season the salaries of many members were on or near the 
minimum of £7 a week. That minimum was too low. But 
the effect of Equity’s new claim is to force-on the Sadler’s 
Wells’ management a minimum wage {2 higher than the 
one that has been duly negotiated in the industry. In view 
of this, the management is right to stand firm on the prin- 
ciple that it should be allowed to judge the merits of 
individual members of its company. If it thinks that nine 
of them are not yet as talented as the rest, it should pay 
them less than the rest—even though it is suffering such 
hard kicks for such remarkably few halfpence. 





Piastre or Dollar? 


dhe’ monetary talks between France and the three Asso- 
ciated States of Indo-China are a corollary to the 
Geneva conference. Postponed last week because the 
Cambodian delegate had not yet received his government’s 
instructions, they have now made a belated start in Paris. 
The ostensible aim is to determine the future shape and 
allegiance of the currencies in the three states, but there 
is an air of unreality about these negotiations. Viet Nam’s 
economy has been so disrupted by the war, and its future 
is so uncertain until general elections in 1956 have deter- 
mined its direction, that it is difficult to find a useful 
purpose in a conference so soon after the cease fire. And 
while the disruption has been less pronounced in Laos or 
Cambodia, the economies of the two smaller states are so 
closely linked with, and dependent upon, Viet Nam’s, par- 
ticularly Cambodia’s, that there also an indefinite postpone- 
ment might have been advisable. 

Ifas not hard, however, to explain the eagerness with 
which the three, or rather the two and a half, Associated 
States, have rushed into conference. It is a simple conse- 
quence of their new-found “independence,” formally 
recognised by treaty in the case of Laos, embodied in 
various agreements in Cambodia’s case, and the subject 
of two Franco-Viet Namese agreements which, though 
initialled on both sides are not likely to be ratified in the 
foreseeable future. It is intolerable for countries that have 
just won their independence not to have their own individual 
currencies. The present inter-State piastre, discredited, 
overvalued, abused by speculators and fortune-seekers, is 
a poor symbol of independence. A more inspiring, self- 
respecting substitute is needed. 

The present Indo-China monetary union emerged from 
the inter-state conference at Pau in 1950. The main task 
of the present conference will therefore be to undo the 
work of the preceding one. It will be surprising (particu- 
larly to the French) if either Laos or Cambodia should 
seek to leave the franc zone, though anything. is possible 
in the climate of “independence.” Individual monetary 
units and nominal freedom will probably satisfy the 
aspirations of Pnom Penh or Vientiane. Viet Nam’s 
attitude is much less certain. The tendency of Mr Ngo 
Dinh Diem’s government is all away from France and 
towards America. How far Washington would be 
prepared to respond is problematical. One thing only 
is certain: the French dream of a unified Indo-China 
is about to crumble a little more. But now that the 
French have at last relinquished their insistence on keeping 
the franc zone intact, this might not be a bad thing. If 
the heavy load of the piastre could be shed elsewhere, 
M. Mendés-France should be delighted. 


All in the Same Boat 


T is a moot point whether or not the shipwreck of the 
Greek royal yacht Agamemnon, now cruising in the 


Mediterranean, would end the crowned dynasties of Europe. | 


Against such a grim eventuality, a few young princesses 
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have been left weeping on the quay. But on board ninety- 
five royal, and sometime royal, personages are sailing among 
their realms. Ex-King Umberto looks sadly towards the 
shores of Italy, while the Comte de Paris scans the horizon 
for the sight of France. The guests from the Spanish royal 
house, on the other hand, may be saying to themselves 
that one of their finest hours is still to come ; for there are 
strong hints that the Caudillo may choose the Infante Juan 
Carlos to succeed him. There is a touch of Strauss operetta 
about this cruise through the ancient seas with a passenger 
list straight out of the Almanach de Gotha. 

It is easy for comment to become ungracious. One can 
speculate with doctrinaire irony on whether it is a proper 
time for royal promenades, with sucking pigs roasting i 
vine leaves. One can wonder what will come out of this 
rendezvous between so many eligible young princes and 
princesses near Calypso’s isle. Or one can reflect on the fact 
that some of the dynasties aboard the Agamemnon have 
shown to best advantage without the crown. 

But there is also a brighter side. From our summer of 
discontent we can look on this cruise as a symbol of a wiser, 
and in many respects happier, past. Has the expulsion of 
monarchy brought to certain Latin countries a stabler 
regime ? The personal commerce of royal families pro- 
vided in the past a sense of European community on which 
the present divided nations may look back with regret. And 
is it mere hazard that democracy at its most serene—be it 
in the United Kingdom, in the Netherlands or in Scandi- 
navia—has been democracy allied to kingship ? 


Railway Disasters 


There have been numerous accidents of late, confirming 
foreigners in their belief that as soon as Parliament rises, 
and the daily papers are with difficulty filled, they procure 
disasters or invent them to keep the public interest alive 
in their lucubrations. We entirely acquit our contem- 
poraries of the foolish charge, and even of the supposition 
that they conceal anything, or fail to make as much of 
disasters which occur when Parliament is sitting as when 
it is dispersed for needful recreation. In the carelessness 
engendered by temporary success, in multiplied excursion | 
trains, in the hurry of many persons making holiday, and | 
in a want of strict personal responsibility, we can perceive | 
causes sufficient to account for these disasters, without in | 
the least countenancing the supposition of our foreign i) 
acquaintance, that such events are overlooked at another || 
time by journals, or now in some way or other caused by 1 
their agency... . How to prevent such terrible misfor- || 
tunes—if preventable—is the problem which engages || 
public attention. In what is usually called a natural || 
condition of society, the friends of the dead, when killed 
by the negligence of others, would demand a rigid satis- 
faction from those who caused the death, even to 
requiring life for life. . The negligent heads || 
of a company which causes such destruction should only | 
be protected by the law from the vengeance of the friends 
of the sufferers on condition of making all possible repara- 
tion. If the directors cannot be made responsible in 
person, if we are wiser than to adopt the principle of 
life for life, they should be made heavily responsible in 
purse. . . . They must not be allowed to strut about 
the streets, claiming great honours and wealth as directors 


of this or that great company, and cast all responsibility 
to the wind. ... 


Che Economist 


August 26, 1854 
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Letters to the Editor 


Why America Did Not Slump 


\‘p—JI find in the current number of The 
nomist the following astonishing 
‘ments. 


By rights, the United States ought 

to be in a deep depression; the 

t that it is not can be explained only 

the persistent refusal of the American 

slic to accept the diagnosis. . . . [This, 

{ certain other things you mention] 

- clearly going to have a deep effect 

n the whole trend of economic thought. 

They may well force a reaction against 

mechanistic model-building, the 
-quation-hawking, of recent years.” 

[his statement, so far as it relates to 

the American ecofiomy, is advanced in 

support of a proposition, enunciated else- 

where in the same article, namely that 

“public ‘confidence’ is, after all, an 

important factor in preserving pros- 

perity.”. This proposition may well be 

true ; but the verdict you pass on the 

American recession cannot be cited in 


product and that this, contrary to what 
Some people expected, has been un- 
accompanied by any significant fall in 
private consumption expenditure ; but 
“confidence” cannot be held to have 
played more than a quite minor part in 
bringing about this happy result. 
What are the facts? I have tried to 
tabulate them in the accompanying 
table. Taking the national income 
figures for the second quarter of 1953 
and (so far as available) the first quarter 
of 1954 as our guide, we find that the 
decline in gross national product is due 
almost entirely to the decline in four of 
its components. These four can be sub- 
divided into two which we can call 
originating causes and two which must 
be classified as contributory or conse- 
quential causes (acceleration effects). 
Reckoning throughout in thousands of 
millions of dollars, the rate of expendi- 
ture on national defence declined by 5.9, 


THE US RECESSION OF 1953-54 
anges in certain magnitudes between second quarter of 1953 and first quarter of 1954 


(Seasonally adjusted annual rates. Thousands of millions of dollars) 





Generating Factors 


Corrective Factors 





Decline in expenditure on :— 


National defence*........... 5-9 
Other national security*..... 0-8 
Producers’ durable equipment 1-7 
Inventory accumulation ..... ll-1 

Other factors—mainly a “ per- 

verse” rise in social insurance 
POY ik ci Uv eB ae seek 1-4 
20°39 


Automatic :— 
Corporate tax liability (decline) 6-4 
Govt. transfer payments (rise) 1-6 
Deliberate :— 
Federal expenditure, non-de- 
See THs. esac co en ee 1-3 
State and local govt. expendi- 
CF TNO on idk ences 
Personal tax payments (de- 
Gs vio wateicdowane tons 3:3 
New construction (rise)...... 1-0 
Accidental :— 
Net private foreign disinvest- 
eon (aD) icc ccccconsae 1-4 
Confidence :-— 
Corporate dissavingf{....... 5-6 
Personal dissavingt ......... — 2:8 
Decline in personal consumption 
expenditures PRG awer hacen waaracae 0-6 
20-9 


* Goods and services only, i.e., excluding transfer payments. 


+ Decline in positive rate of saving. 


{ Figures for first quarter of 1954 not available (to me), figure given shows change be- 
tween second quarter 1953 and fourth quarter 1955. 


support of it, because it is just not the 
case that it is public “ confidence” that 
nas saved the United States from a deep 
depression. It is quite true that there 
has been a marked fall in gross national 


and on other national security (largely I 
suppose foreign aid) by 0.8. These two, 
aggregating 6.7, constitute the originating 
causes of the recession. To them we 
must add the two consequential causes: 
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a decline of 1.7 in the rate of expenditure 
on producers’ durable equipment, and a 
decline of 11.1 in the rate of inventory 
accumulation. Adding all these four 
together we get a total of 19.5. 

If the halt, or “ saucering out,” in the 
recession were due to “confidence,” all 
or most of this 19.5 would be matched 
by a corresponding volume of dissaving 
—or reduction in saving—by businesses 
and individuals. In fact the reduction 
in saving, the confidence element, 
amounts to a mere 2.8. But this total 
conceals contrary movements in the two 
components of which it is made up. 
Business dissaving (made up of the 
decline in corporate profits after tax plus 
the increase in dividends) amounted to 
5-6. I will grant you that this represents 
a substantial element of confidence. But 
personal dissaving declined — ie., 
personal saving increased—by 2.8; so 
that the behaviour of individuals tended 
to accentuate the recession rather than 
to counteract it. 

The correctives of a recession may be 
classified under four heads: (i) “con- 
fidence,” (ii) accidental, (iii) orthodox, 
automatic, and (iv) orthodox, deliberate. 
(By “orthodox” I mean orthodox in 
terms of the mechanistic model-building 
to which you refer in such surprisingly 
contemptuous language.) There has 
been a “confidence” corrective, as we 
have seen, of 2.8. There has been a decline 
in net foreign disinvestment (equivalent 
to an increase in foreign investment) of 
1.4 ; this I should regard as “ accidental.” 
The other corrective factors, amounting 
in the aggregate to 16.1, have all been 
“orthodox.” Of this total, automatic, 
or “ built-in,” stabilisers account for 8.0. 
The two components are a decline in 
corporate tax liability of 6.4 (people are 
apt to forget that before the new bill was 
passed the corporate profits tax was at a 
rate of 52 per cent), and an increase in 
government transfer payments (un- 
employment insurance and the like) of 
1.6. What I call the deliberate orthodox 
correctives can be subdivided into those 
due to action by the Administration and 
those due to action by the monetary 
authorities. Due to the Administration 
are the decline in personal tax payments, 
amounting to 3.3, and the increase in 
non-security expenditure of the federal 
government, amounting to 1.3. Due to 
the easy money policy of the monetary 
authorities there has been a rise in the 
rate of new private construction of 1.0, 
and the rise in the rate of ‘state and local 
government expenditure of 2.5 can be 
attributed largely if not wholly to this 
cause. 

It should be emphasised that these 
figures are only provisional, but they 
indicate why it is that personal income 
and personal consumption expenditure 
have remained remarkably steady, and 
they show that this is due mainly to the 
operation of orthodox  correctives, 
built-in and ad hoc, and only to quite a 
small extent to public “ confidence.”— 
Yours faithfully, 

P. A. WILSoNn 
London, W.1 
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Needless Scarecrow 


Srr—Your leading article last week makes 
a far more rational contribution than 
has yet come from the non-socialist 
side, to what I believe to be the most 
important economic issue in public life. 
You refer to me as one of the scare- 
crows: but are we needless ? Without 
trespassing on your space I can only 
make three bare points. 

(1) I agree, and said so in the article 
in the New Statesman to which you 
refer, that it would be as impossible as 
it would be undesirable quickly to 
rebuild anything resembling the war- 
time system of controls, with consumer 
rationing, etc., and a future Labour 
Government would not attempt it. But I 
do not agree that it would be impossible 
to “slam down the hatches at the 
exchange control department of the 
Bank of England.” Moreover it should 
be ‘gradually possible to establish a 
measure of control of the volume of 
imports and to promote the provision 
of an adequate proportion of the national 
product for export. 

(2) I agree that it is unlikely that it 
will be possible for the next Labour 
Government “to make a large and rapid 
transfer of a slice of the national income 
from one class to another.” But it 
nevertheless seems as inevitable as it is 
ethically desirable, that all governments 
of the Left will tend towards a re- 
distributory policy. And that, experience 
indicates, will be enough, in your graphic 
phrase, “ to scare the crows.” My simple 
thesis is that unless there is some effec- 
tive measure of “crow control,” Left 
governments are impossible. 

(3) What is your solution ? I am sure 
that you are too intelligent to suppose 
that the solution is to have permanent 
Conservative Governments. You demand 
“the re-emergence of a generous, idealist 
and dynamic Left.” So dolI. But do 
the crows ? 

At any rate one must be grateful for 
your leader, for the decisive thing for the 
welfare of the country is that this issue 
should be dragged into the light and 
rationally discussed. I do not pretend 
to have any ready made solutions. We 
shall all be profoundly interested if you, 
sir, will now expound a non-redistribu- 
tory economic policy for the Left, which 
is what, I take it, you have in mind.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN STRACHEY 
House of Commons 


Truce in Babel 


Srr—I regret to read that The Economist 
suggests a truce in psychological war- 
fare. In the world wide war of ideas we 
have weapons which (unlike atomic 
bombs) the Communists can never 
possess. 

Paradoxically, the Communists and 
the Nazis—see “ Mein Kampf ”—have 
been more far-seeing than the demo- 
cracies in their appreciation of the im- 
portance of political warfare in a total 


war, which they have always realised is 


something much more than “ military 
operations.” 
Communists—as you. point ouvt— 
spend much time and effort in trying to 
ensure that their people shall not hear 
or read what we have to say. They are 
not fools ; they do this because they are 
afraid of the consequences of an informed 
and non-regimented public opinion. 


This is their Achilles heel which will: 


become more vulnerable as the apparatus 
of education becomes more widespread 
beyond the Iron Curtain. 

If ever the Communist nations become 
democratic it will happen because of 
non-communist ideas capturing public 
opinion, not through the use by demo- 


cracy of military force. I wish The 
Economist would put its influence 
behind the opinion that . democratic 


political warfare operations should be 
greatly improved and taken sufficiently 
seriously at Cabinet level to be put in 
charge of a senior minister with a Fourth 
Chief of Staff as his agent. The way 
would then be open to improve co- 
ordination with our allies and-work out 
a long term and agreed policy. I have 
been pleading for many years that the 
simple truth which has been. neglected 
with tragic results is that: “ All actions 
are the consequence of ideas ; if one can 
influence ideas one automatically 
influences action.” Some years ago I 
almost persuaded a Minister of Defence 
to set up an inter-departmental com- 
mittee to investigate the relationship 
between political warfare and military 
operations in the whole strategy of total 
war. I did not quite capture his mind, 
so no action followed. This inquiry is 
long overdue and would be welcomed 
by senior service officers. Unfortunately, 
politicians are more bloodthirsty and 
can only think of war as a body-bashing 
bombing activity —Yours faithfully, 


STEPHEN KiING-HALL 
Bordon, Hants 


Full Circle on the Railways 


Sir—Your statement that the 6 per cent 
increase granted to railwaymen in 
February was “originally meant. to 
satisfy in full the claims of the unskilled 
and lowest paid men” is not correct. 

The December terms. of. settlement 
provided for a review of the whole wage 
structure. The word in italics was 
inserted so that there should be no mis- 
understanding that the examination 
should commence with the bottom 
grades. 

The NUR, catering, as it does, for all 
grades of railwaymen, is as interested 
in differentials as it is in the minimum 
rate, but it believes that a fair wage 
‘structure cannot be built on a founda- 
tion of £6 4s. 6d. a week. The thousands 
of railwaymen who are leaving the service 
for jobs in other industries appear to 
Share this view.—Yours faithfully, 


C. A. SWEETINGHAM 
National Union of Railwaymen, N.W.1 
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Borrowed from Stalin 


Sm—Your readers must be grate/.! to 
Mr Zavalani for confirming that bh. haq 
overlooked a paragraph in-the “ \ om- 
munist” article about peaceful co. 
existence. It is hardly fair, however, 
to say that the paragraph was 
“squeezed in” when in reality it sums 
up two other passages dealing wit! the 
substance of peaceful. coexistence-—one 
replying to the charge about “export of 
revolution,” and the other setting forth 
the view that Socialism requires peace in 
order to raise living standards. 

Your correspondent complains that in 
that article “the Russian conception 
appears like coexistence with a mori- 
bund”; and another has objected to 
passages in the same article extolling the 
superiority of socialism,ever capita!ism 
as an economic system and a way of life. 
But these complaints are based on a mis- 
understanding. None of the passages 
they quote suggests that the policy o/ the 
Soviet State should be to accelerate the 
death of the moribund, or to force 
socialism on other countries. Soviet 
journals have as much right to represent 
their system as the superior, and to fore- 
cast the demise of capitalism, as journals 
in capitalist countries have (and widcly 
exercise) to say the opposite, But saying 
these things does not mean going to war 
about them. Peaceful coexistence means 
the right, among other things, to have 
the most opposed opinions about one 
another’s economic and political systems, 
while agreeing that, far from launching a 
world war to change the latter, there is 
positive value to both sides in agrecing 
to maintain peaceful relations—and even 
to co-operate. 

Since Mr Maurice has written of some 
special “Kremlin Russian sense” in 
which the words peaceful coexistence 
are used, I may be allowed to mention 
an authoritative statément: “The Peace- 
ful Coexistence -of Capitalismr and 
Socialism is Quite Possible,” which was 
published in Pravda on July 28th. It 's 
available in translation from this socic'y 
at 6d., post free. It would be only 
reasonable to study what the “Kremlin 
Russians” themselves say, mot in dis- 
jointed fragments at second hand and 
with interpolated comment, but in thc 
integral text. 

I fail to grasp the purpose, in present 
circumstances, of the other charges mac 
by your correspondents. They sure’ 
cannot suppose that the Soviet Union h.: 
no reasoned ‘case to make ‘on these 
charges, or that it could not, if it desirc<, 
put forward -at least as weighty charg«s 
itself. The point is that an agreement 
about peaceful coexistence = whic’ 
included negotiated solutions to, at a0\ 
rate, the principal issues still disturbin: 
international relations would so improve 
the general situation as to remove t)¢ 
occasion for such charges and counter- 
charges. Are. your correspondent: 
opposed to such an improvement - 
—Yours faithfully, -- 


* Anpaew ROTHSTEIN. 
London, ECA inf ". ain 93 
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om 4 in this crowded century 
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EVEN IN THESE DAYS of mass production, 
we of The National Magazine Company 
believe that the taste of the man-in-the- 
street and the woman-in-the-street is 
today more highly developed than it has 
ever been. More than that: we believe 
that the so-called ‘average man’ and his 
wife are daily seeking to improve their 
standards of living—not only financially, 
but aesthetically as well. 

Upon these beliefs, and upon a pro- 
found awareness of the social responsi- 
bility which we (as magazine publishers) 
bear to our readers, we base our editorial 
policy. Though each of the magazines 
we publish is designed to appeal to a 
different section of the public, they all 
share one positive aim—to contribute 
something to the art of living graciously 
and well in this crowded century. 


The National Magazine 
Company Limited 


28/30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
TELEPHONE: Sloane 4591 


Publishers of: GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

HARPER’S BAZAAR 

VANITY FAIR 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

SHE 

THE CONNOISSEUR 

THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BOOKS 


Proprietors of: THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
INSTITUTE 
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North Atiantic Stratocruiser 


Theres a 
B.0.4.6. airliner 
‘sOing yOUr Way... 


and look how often! 


T Flights To: 


U.S.A QCANADA...93 | PAKISTAN... 14 
WIDDLEEAST.........95 | INDIA... 14 
E.&S.AFRIGA......15 | AUSTRALIA... 8 
WEST AFRIGA.......8 | FAR EAST... 13 


These are only some of the international services operated by 


weekly 


B.O0.A.C.—at First Class and “low budget” Tourist Class fares. AN | 


flights by four-engined, fully-pressurized airliners. Complimentary 
meals. No tips or extras. 





| paiooks 


NEW “MONARCH” STRATOCRUISER SERVICE 


From September, you can fly by luxury double-decked 
| Stratocruiser from London to Cairo via Frankfurt. 





pets ee 


Book where you see this sign or B.O.A.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria, 
S.W.1 (VIC 2323), 75 Regent Street, W.1 (MAY 6611) or offices in 
Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Liverpool (see your T: 
Directory for details). 3 
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th 





‘elephone 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF You 


FLY « BOA 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION WITH QANTAS & SAA. 
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the natural beauty of its setting, has 
been called the modern Athens. It has 
, also many distinctive arts and crafts 
amongst which is the making of “Glayva” 
a distinguished Scotch Liqueur which has 
made many friends far beyond its borders 
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A Confusion of Councils 


Sir—May I comment upon certain 
rguments relating to rural local govern- 
ment contained in your article under the 
ibove heading published on August 
14th ? 

It is misleading to lump together “ 309 
on-county boroughs, the 572 urban 
districts and the 475 rural districts,” and 
to describe them as representing “ Local 
Government at its most local.” The 
irea of the boroughs and urban districts 
can be measured in acres, while that of 
the rural districts is measured sometimes 
in hundreds of square miles, and this 
contrast is sufficient to empty the word 
“local” of most of its meaning. It is 
likewise misleading to compile a “ list of 
activities that are carried out by the 
average district council or non-county 
borough” because no such average 
,uthority exists. 

The powers which in an urban district 
are exercised by the urban district 
council are in a rural district shared 
between the council of the rural district 
and the councils of the parishes com- 
prising it ; thus in the “ list of activities ” 
the provision of baths and washhouses is 
carried out concurrently, while parks and 
public lighting are in almost all cases 
the province of the parish council which 
may also provide allotments, burial 
grounds, playing fields, parish halls and 
a number of minor miscellaneous 
services. 

Your article repeats again the oft- 
repeated error that “the parishes have 
been shorn of virtually all power.” If 
this statement refers to the legal func- 
tions of parish councils the opposite is 
the truth. Parish councils started life 
with more powers than the vestries 
whose civil position they inherited and 
Parliament during the intervening 60 
years has added considerably to those 
powers. The weakness of the rural 
parishes is not so much functional as 
financial; agricultural derating has 
destroyed the major part of their sources 
of revenue whilst, unlike other authori- 
ties, parish councils receive no grants in 
compensation. 

In rural local government the diffi- 
culty created by the facts of geography 
is to reconcile the words “local” and 
“government.” The division of func- 
tions between three tiers of authorities 
is an attempt at such a reconciliation 
by giving the countryside the advantage 
of the services available in towns whilst 
preserving the benefits of intimate 
democracy. 


One effect of the simplification you 
propose is that in rural areas about 
60,000 elected representatives would 
suddenly cease to have any share in 
public life. It is hard to see how this 
can advance the interests of democratic 
government.—Yours faithfully, 


C. ARNOLD-BAKER 


National Association of 
Parish Councils 
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The Intellectual and the Capitalist 


CAPITALISM 
TORIANS. 
Edited by F. A. Hayek. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 199 pages. 
10s. 6d. 


AND THE § HIS. 


T is a commonly accepted view that 

“intellectuals” are antagonistic to 
capitalism. The American economist 
Schumpeter went so far as to argue that 
capitalism would fail to survive, not 
because of any failure in its economic 
performance, but because of the hostility 
engendered by the intelligentsia. It is 
perhaps a natural assumption for mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia to make, since it 
i so flattering to them, and it is the 
assumption that underlies the essays 
which five distinguished intellectuals, 
Professors Hayek, Ashton, Hacker and 
Hutt, and Bertrand de Jouvenal, have 
contributed to this book. They are 
primarily concerned with the historians’ 
contribution to the creation of this 
hostility. It is am important subject. 
Our opinions on present problems take 
much of their colour from our inter- 
pretation of the past, and the contribu- 
tors to this volume are clearly right in 
arguing that emotional aversion to 
capitalism derives a good deal of its 
force from the notion that the Indus- 
trial Revolution was a very bad thing 
for the workers. They have no diffi- 
culty in showing that this and other 
allied notions are myths. 

The demolition of myths is always 
worth attempting. And the myths which 
these writers attack are at once par- 
ticularly erroneous and _ unusually 
powerful in the formation of public 
opinion on economic matters. Even 
Conservatives and capitalists are in- 
fluenced by feelings of guilt about the 
“horrors of early capitalism.” It may, 
however, be doubted whether this 
book was the best way of going about 
the job of demolition. For one thing, 
it lacks unity. Three of the papers were 
written specifically on the main theme 
for a group of economists and historians 
who meet “to discuss the problems 
of the preservation of a free society 
against the totalitarian threat”; to 
these have been added two articles 
previously published in learned journals 
and much narrower and more academic 
in scope. The three papers are essen- 
tially piéces d’occasion, and though they 
must have been stimulating as lectures, 
they seem slightly flimsy in print. More- 
over, they bear all the marks of having 
been prepared for a company of true 
believers. Anyone whose social philo- 
sophy is different, even though not 
antagonistic, will have the embarrassing 


feeling that he is eavesdropping. There 
are too many remarks of the kind which 
sparkle when made to a group of like- 
minded friends, but which fizzle out 
when repeated before a wider and more 
dispassionate audience. There are too 
many affectations of ommniscience, too 
many partisan assertions, which will 
irritate even those who sympathise with 
the main purposes of the book. The 
contributors have quite needlessly run 
some risk that their work will be. dis- 
missed as the production of a coterie of 
right wing economists; which would 
be a pity since their conclusions on the 
most important points of fact are inde- 
pendent of any particular doctrines. 

But in any case are argumentative 
essays, even if judiciously presented, the 
most effective weapons ? These legends 
about the Industrial Revolution are only 
the vulgarisations of substantial works 
on economic history ; the books of the 
Hammonds and the Webbs may have 
got the whole story out of perspective, 
but they were major works of scholar- 
ship, not fugitive essays. The best 
way of correcting wrong perspective is 
to redraw the picture. It is significant 
that much the most effective contribu- 
tion to this volume is the article by Pro- 
fessor T. S. Ashton on the standard of 
life of the workers 1790-1830, which 
appeared originally purely as a contri- 
bution to knowledge. It does not con- 
trovert any “legends,” but it creates an 
atmosphere in which it is difficult to 
talk nonsense on the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and living standards. It expels the 
notions derived from the Hammonds 
simply by presenting, in a disinterested 
and scholarly way, a more credible ver- 
sion of events. Finally, is the initial 
assumption of the book, that intel- 
lectuals have usually been antagonistic 
to capitalism, a correct one? Is not 
this merely a generalisation from the 
1930s ? Or the result of the curious 
habit of conservative intellectuals of 
using the term “intellectuals” in a 
pejorative sense to include only those 
members of the intelligentsia who attack 
the existing order ? 


The Course of Socialist 
Thought 


THE CHALLENGE OF SOCIALISM, 
Edited by Henry Pelling. 

Adam and Charles Black (British Political 
Tradition Series). 388 pages. 18s. 


O select a series of extracts from a 
wide range of speeches and writings 
and to weld the selection into a balanced 
and stimulating whole is never an easy 


ere 
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task. And even when it is well done the 
result is not fully satisfying. The 
editor’s own approach stands perceptibly 
between the reader and the original 
sources—why was this put in and that 
left out, one is continually asking—while 
at the same time we are not carried along 
with him as we would be if he were 
using his quotations to deploy an 
argument. 

This is not to criticise the way that 
Mr Pelling has undertaken his task. He 
is as well qualified for it as anyone could 
be. His recently published “ Origins 
of the Labour Party” showed that his 
knowledge and understanding of the 
British working-class movement are un- 
surpassed, and his work on the present 
volume will do nothing to impair that 
reputation. His introduction, in which 
he sketches, firmly and felicitously, the 
recent landmarks in the not very straight 
course of the development of Labour 
party thought, is particularly good. He 
sees the sudden development of a 
“ cataclysmic” mood as a result of the 
failures of 1931, and illustrates it well by 
extracts from Laski and Cripps. He 
attributes the subsequent return to a 
more confident empiricism to a combina- 
tion of the success of Roosevelt’s New 
Deal and the influence of Keynes’s 
General Theory; and sees how this, 
accompanied by the centralisation of the 
war years, led on to concentration upon 
a policy of national efficiency after 1945 
and to the acceptance of Mr Herbert 
Morrison’s ideas of nationalisation by 
public corporation. This in turn has 
produced a more recent reaction with 
the revival of cries for workers’ control 
and for the subordination of the 
efficiency criterion to more emotional 
considerations. 

What will be the next tack in the 
course of socialist thought? Mr Pelling 
does not attempt to show us this, though 
he offers a shaft of optimism with the 
statement that “the great bulk of the 
British Socialist Movement is not 
hindered, like the German Social- 
Democrats early in the century, by the 
need to conform to beliefs which they 
have in practice abandoned.” But there 
is one belief to which socialists must 
cling, and that is the belief that human 
society and human nature can and will 
be improved. They cannot accept Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott’s view, quoted by Mr 
Pelling, that “men sail a boundless and 
a bottomless sea” with “ neither starting 
place nor appointed destination.” And 
this, in an age which has rightly lost its 
belief in automatic progress, makes life 
much more difficult for socialists than 
for their opponents. 


Ingenuous Eye Witness 
DICTATORS FACE TO FACE. 


By Dino Alfieri, translated by David 
Moore. 
Elek. 317 pages. 25s. 


HE original version of this book 
appeared over five years ago and 
whether a tardy translation is really 
worth while is doubtful. Alfieri, before 


the war Fascist Minister of “ Popular 





Culture,” was launched upon his brief 
diplomatic career in stormy times. As 
Italian Ambassador to Germany from 
the spring of 1940 until the fall of 
Mussolini in July, 1943, he witnessed 
remarkable events ; yet he writes about 
them with such ingenuousness and 
sometimes with such inaccuracy that it 
is difficult to take his book very seriously. 
It seems incredible that, devout Catholic 
as he is known to be, he should allow 
the famous Catholic Bishop of Minster, 
Galen, to appear in these pages as 
Gallern ; this is one of numerous errors 
of the kind. 

As for Alfieri’s ingenuousness, it 
enables him to write—probably in all 
sincerity—“ As an actor in the drama, 
I can vouch for the complete objectivity 
of my narrative.” Early in the book he 
speaks of Mussolini’s “noble and in- 
flexible purpose of restoring the nation’s 
dignity and prosperity and recapturing 
the splendours of its former might and 
glory.” What former might and glory ? 
Under Giolitti and most of his prede- 
cessors the Italian nation had painfully 
but respectably recovered from _ its 
former subjection and disunity, and then 
from the defeat in Abyssinia to which 
Crispi’s ambition had led. Only a 
Fascist disregard for history could in 
any way identify twentieth - century 
Italy with the empire of the Caesars. 
And how could any serious observer of 
Nazi Germany state that “Everyone in 
Germany respected Rosenberg.” 

For the rest there is little to be learnt 
from Alfieri except about the working 
of his own mind and perhaps something 
about the psychology of Ciano. Except 
for an extra scandal or so about this 
friend of his Alfieri has little to say 
which has not been better said else- 
where ; he confirms the fact of Hitler’s 
romantic admiration for the Mussolini 
whom he nevertheless subjected to so 
many raw deals. 


The Beginning of State 


Power 
THE AGE OF ABSOLUTISM, 
1660-1815. 
By Max Beloff. 


Hutchinson. 200 pages. 8s. 6d. 
HIS remarkable little book ends with 
the sombre comment that the his- 
tory of absolutism is only just beginning 
to be written. It is no longer possible 
to believe, as many historians once did, 
that the monarchical despotisms of the 
eighteenth century were but a passing 
phase in the steady development of the 
European peoples towards genuine 
representative government. Instead it 
now seems that the absolutism of these 
despots was really the beginning of that 
systematic consolidation of state power 
which, with the aid of modern tech- 
nology, has produced the tyranny of 
totalitarian rule. 

This idea dominates Mr Beloff’s 
approach to his subject, and makes his 
treatment of it deliberately selective, 
Thus he concentrates on the European 
state system, on the political institutions 
of its various members, on the dynastic 
rivalries that shaped it, and on the facts 
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of area, population ‘and economic 
strength that were the real ingredients 
of state power, In so doing he has hag 
to leave out of account much tha: js 
interesting and important in the h; tory 
of eighteenth-century Europe. Ye:, j, 
the circumstances, this restriction was 
worth while. It has enabled him to 
deal directly with a single critica] e 
and to say much that will be valu 
to those who look to history for hx 
understanding their own age. 
In setting the scene Mr Beloff ri 
emphasises the wide differences of | 
tion and outlook, of social and econ 
experience, that existed in eighteenth- 
century Europe. Besides the fami|iar 
contrast between East and West, be- 
tween Russia and the maritime powers, 
there were significant local variations in 
Germany and elsewhere. This m 
that the spread of that French techn 
of monarchical absolutism, which is con 
cisely described in a separate cha; 
produced varying results in Pru; 
Austria, Russia, Spain and Po! 
There is a useful summary of » 
happened in each of these countri: 
Finally Mr Beloff discusses the im) 
of the French and American Revolut: 
on this European society. He holds 
that the first of these convulsions <is- 
placed what had already become 
anachronism of hereditary monar< 
and left the impersonal state in un 
puted control. In Europe, he belie, 
the American ideal of an egalitarian 
society helped to level the traditional 
structure of personal and corporate 
privilege, which had hitherto been 
effective barrier to the unhinde: 
operation of state power. These a: 
important matters, and they deserve 2 
more thorough consideration than | 
Beloff has been able to give them in this 
short book. 


le 
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Weather Experts . ... 


CLIMATIC CHANGE. 

Edited by Harlow Shapley. 

Harvard University Press (London: Ge: 
frey Cumberlege). 330 pages. 48s. 

N a year when the British weather 

seems determined to be more eccentric 
than usual, this collection of papers by 
American authors may well prove o! 
interest to a wider circle than that oi 
climatologists. The papers fall into two 
main groups: those which examine the 
evidence for past climatic change, anc 
those which speculate on-its causes. !' 
is an interesting commentary on the 
organisation of scientific research in the 
United States that five of the contribu- 
tions, none of particular strategic 
interest, spring in whole or in part from 
university research work financed by the 
United States Navy or Air Force. Th 
book has the usual defects of th< 
symposium: the papers vary in length 
from 38 pages to 3; their subjects 
frequently overlap; and they vary in 
approach between the popularising and 
the highly technical. 

Yet the symposium is a method appro- 
priate to a subject where, for example, 
the evidence for climatic change is built 
up not only by orthodox geology but by 
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carbon dating of plant remains, by 
examination of tree rings, by the study 
of pollen preserved in peat, and in many 


other ways. No one writer could ever 
cover all these topics with equal 
:uthority. If there is occasional dis- 


.creement between papers, then this is 
‘y no means out of place in a subject in 
which there is. still much genuine conflict 
f opinion. In fact, the various authors 

e in fundamental agreement in attribut- 
g climatic change primarily to the sun 
nd not, as has sometimes been sug- 
sted, to changes in the configuration 
f the land and the distribution of the 
ceans. 

[wo papers are of more general 
iterest. Professor Coon restates his 
view of racial diversification through 
idaptation to extremes of environment 
uch as are provided by climatic change. 
Professor P. B. Sears re-examines the 

rk of Huntington and adds his vote 
cowards his current partial rehabilitation. 
[he examples he gives of the effect of 
limatic variations on early man in 
iexico will be of interest to readers 
ilready familiar with similar evidence 
rom Northern Europe. But the place 

man in this book is appropriately 
small: he is overshadowed. by the forces 
{ climate, acting through millennia. 


Rebel into Genius 


DON QUIXOTE OF THE MICRO- 

SCOPE—An Interpretation of Santiago 

Ramon y Cajal (1852-1934). 

By Harley Williams. 

Cape. 255 pages. 15s, 

T= is the. story of never failing 
appeal, written by an enthusiast 

bout a genius, with all the ingredients 

of true romance. It is about a naughty 

boy who would not follow the orthodox 

training devised for his good by an 

uncompromising parent—and was fully 

justified by events. 

Santiago Ramon y Cajal was the son 
of a country doctor in Spain, earmarked 
to follow in his father’s footsteps. He 
refused to learn; he was the enfant 
terrible of his village; and whether 
beaten, starved or cajoled, he insisted 
on disgracefully wasting his time in 
drawing and painting. Don Justo, 
goaded by the perennial fear of the 
ordinary man that the rogue he has 
fathered will be inacapable of self- 
support, strove to safeguard the future 
by a steady stultification of inherent pos- 
sibilities of success; but the boy’s pecu- 
liar genius was nourished by obstruction 
and turned to account every experience 
in a progressive development towards an 
unsuspected goal. That which could not 
be achieved by force came about by 
shared adventure. Don Justo, the 
anatomist, was short of bones, and 
Santiago, the rebel, was enchanted to 
assist his worthy parent in shinning over 
the churchyard wall to make a clan- 
destine collection by moonlight. By the 
time they had surmounted the hazards 
of building a complete skeleton, the 
youth was quite prepared to study 
anatomy, and by slow degrees qualified 
as a doctor. 


Thereafter, he bought a microscope 
(with the arrears of army pay) ; and his 
skill with the razor (acquired during a 
disciplinary apprenticeship to a barber) 
enabled him to cut the most delicate 
sections of human tissue ; and his ability 
to reproduce with distinction the revela- 
tions of the microscope convinced Don 
Justo that there must be something in 
drawing and painting after all. So, with 
years of fanatical application, Santiago 
Ramon y Cajal became a world famous 
histologist, who built the foundation 
upon which modern research into brain 
function has become possible. At 83 
he was honoured by doctorates of lead- 


ing European and American universities, . 


feted by the Royal Society, a Nobel 
Prize winner, and even officially desig- 
nated as an “Illustrious and favourite 
child of the province of Zaragoza.” 

Dr Harley Williams’s treatment of his 
specialised subject is lively and in- 
triguing. He has avoided technicalities 
and documentary references, and con- 
centrated on the vital qualities of an 
interesting character, sternly suppressing 
everything “that would look well on a 
tombstone.” But his summing up would, 
indeed, make an excellent epitaph, and 
comfort all late beginners: “ Santiago 
Ramon had one of those lucky minds 
which teach themselves and are harmed 
by pedagogy.” 


Key Port 


SHANGHAI: Key to Modern China. 

By Rhoads Murphey. 

Harvard University Press (London : Geof- 
frey Cumberlege). 244 pages: 36s. 


HE theme of this book, put briefly, 

is the inevitability of a great port on 
Shanghai’s particular site, which is a key 
position in the Yangtsze delta, with the 
great river highway, a large population 
and a vast agricultural area behind it, 
and the sea before it. 

With this there can be no argument, 
but the author’s further contention, that 
the siting was a more potent influence 
in Shanghai’s lush development during 
the past hundred years than its political 
structure, will be generally opposed. It 
is surely beyond question that the 
security and rule of law provided by the 
Foreign Settlements were the foundations 
on which the city’s prosperity was built, 
and it is equally certain that the vast 
sums invested there between 1875 and 
1940, by foreigners and Chinese alike, 
would never have been forthcoming had 
the whole area been under Chinese 
jurisdiction. In general, however, Mr. 
Murphey has produced an objective, 
factual sketch of this unique city since 
it was opened to foreign trade in 1842, 
and he shows that its growth “ set widen- 
ing patterns of change in motion through- 
out the country ”"—hence the sub-title. 

Most of the research for the book was 
apparently done during 1948-50, and it 
seems possible that the author was unable 
actually to visit the object of his study. 
Otherwise he would surely have avoided 
some serious inaccuracies—especially in 
his references to the French concession— 
and would also have gained a more 
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correct understanding of the methods of 
the foreign business houses. The book 
is well supplied with statistics and the 
author has gone to some pains to verify 
those he uses. His figures regarding 
industrial equipment are, nevertheless, 
misleading, owing to his failure to dis- 
criminate between establishments of a 
size justifying the name “factory” and 
those which are little more than cottage 
industries. 

In his final chapter Mr. Murphey looks 
at the future. He sees Shanghai as likely 
to remain in the lead, both as a port and 
an industrial centre. He dismisses early 
attempts by the Communist Government 
to remove industries elsewhere as 
failures, so far. But since he wrote, a good 
deal has been done to develop industrial 
centres in the interior, and to support 
them by new rail and road construction. 
If these and other schemes prove success- 
ful, Shanghai’s future as the leading 
industrial centre—as distinct from the 
principal trading centre and port—may 
well be challenged. 


Shorter Notice 


INTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE DES 
BANQUES ET DES OPERATIONS DE 
BANQUE. 

By Henri Ardant. 

Dunod, Paris. 314 pages. 1,550 francs. 


This book is based on a course of lectures 
given by M. Ardant at PEcole Normale 
Supérieure de TEnseignement Technique. 
It is frankly technical in character, and its 
usefulness to readers in this country is 
difficult to determine. In arrangement, it is 
somewhat untidy and still bears the marks 
of the schoolroom. Indeed, in many 
respects, it resembles the notes of the course 
of lectures on which it has been based. This 
appears to have been quite conscious, as 
it 1s described in its blurb as sous un format 
réduit et ... une véritable encyclopédie de 
la banque et de la finance en France, It is 
divided into two parts. The first, which 
resembles an incomplete directory, provides 
an outline of the several groups of institu- 
tions involved and the second summarises 
the techniques which they employ in their 
operations. It is the latter that is the more 
useful, though it is still highly compressed 
and, worst of all, little attempt is made to 
analyse the relationships which obtain 
between the several parts of the system. If 
it were to be used as a book of reference, 
there is a useful index. 


Books Received 


DESIGNERS IN BRITAIN: Volume 4. Com- 
piled by The Society: of Industrial Artists. 
Edited by Herbert Spencer. 

Allan Wingate. 158 pages. 45s. 

This is a comprehensive review by photo- 
graphy of industrial and commercial design 
during 1952 and 1953. 


THe Criminar Law. 

By F. T. Giles. 

Penguin Books. 271 pages. 2s. 6d. 

There are already in existence a great 
many books which have the intention of 
explaining the criminal law of England to 
the layman, but a “ Pelican”. book on this 
comes into a category of its own because its 
price must give it a wider public. The 


author, who is Chief Clerk at the Clerken- 
well Magistrates Court, has done a very 
good job indeed in displayiz’; the law, 
dynamically as well as statically. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Partnership with Congress 


Washington, D.C. 


VERY President has his own particular troubles with 
Congress. Few can ever hope, under the American 
system of separation of powers, to be in the dominant posi- 
tion that Franklin Roosevelt achieved in his first term. Mr 
Eisenhower came to office at the end of an accumulating 
reaction against the Democratic, and specifically the liberal 
Democratic, concepticn of the strong Presidency. He was 
in the equivocal position of sharing the belief of many of 
those who voted for him that the President should scrupu- 
lously avoid invading the proper sphere of Congress and 
yet taking seriously his campaign “ promises” that could 
only be “ fulfilled ” if he could direct the action of Congress. 
Yet the partnership between Mr Eisenhower and the 
Eighty-third Congress has been less barren than many pre- 
dicted. This is because two of his special difficulties were 
exaggerated: the narrow margin held by the Republican 
party in both chambers of Congress and the legacy of the 
pre-nomination rivalry between Mr Eisenhower and the 
late Mr Tate, who had the support of the majority of 
Republican Congressmen. 


It is, of course, very important that the party in office 
should have a majority of some sort in the Senate and 
House, so that it can organise the committees and hold the 
chairmanships. But apart from certain practical incon- 
veniences, such as the difficulty of finding enough members 
to go round the committees so that the party had a 
suitable majority in each, the smallness of the majority has 
not proved crucial. 

The character of Congress was not greatly changed by the 
election of 1952. A Democratic majority of two in the 
Senate gave way to a Republican majority of one, with one 
former Republican sitting as an Independent ; the Demo- 
cratic lead of thirty in the House became a Republican lead 
of ten. But on most important issues the conservatives were 
in charge of both Congresses. Whereas under Mr Truman 
this conservative majority—made up substantially of mid- 
western and western Republicans and southern Democrats— 
was in opposition to the Administration on domestic issues, 
under Mr Eisenhower it has been substantially in support of 
the executive. With the one exception of the farm Bil!, 
where a particularly strong sectional group was involved, 
President Eisenhower has not needed to mobilise public 
opinion to coerce an unresponsive Congress ; there have 
been no vitriolic veto messages on major measures and no 
over-riding of the President’s veto. 


This has been achieved partly at the price of postponing 


some of the more controversial issues—foreign trade legis- 
lation, for instance, and reform of the McCarran-Walter 
immigration law, which was not even mentioned this year— 
but mainly because there is considerable continuity between 
one Congress and another and the conservative majority 
had become accustomed over the years to voting for exten- 
sions of widely accepted social legislation, such as old age 
pensions and unemployment insurance. But when in the 
case of health insurance federal action was suggested in a 
new field, even though on an exceedingly modest scale, the 
President suffered defeat in the House from a combination 
of contemptuous liberals and suspicious conservatives. 


* 


Although in the struggle for the nomination Mr Eisen- 
hower was labelled a liberal and Mr Taft a conservative, 
the President’s difficulties have not been with conservatives 
as a group. If that had been the case he would have been 
in a permanent minority. In the first place, only a few 
members of Congress are openly reactionary. Secondly, 
many of the Administration’s achievements were truly con- 
servative—particularly its new internal revenue code which 
seeks to satisfy businessmen’s complaints that the tax laws 
affecting them discouraged expansion, and the large budget 
cuts which have been translated this year into new appro- 
priations that are $28 billion below those passed in Mr 
Truman’s last year of office. 

Thirdly, in the big conflicts of this Congress the con- 
servatives have not been by any means united. The most 
important of these conflicts, resulting in the President’s 
most spectacular success, was over the farm Bill, whereby 
an end was at last made to high rigid price supports of 
“basic” commodities like cotton and wheat. Here the 
antagonist was the farm block which straddles the division 
between liberals and conservatives as it does that between 
Republicans and Democrats. 

Even the conflict over public housing which, since the 
arguments .against the programme are almost entirely 
ideological, would appear to be a straight issue between 
liberals and conservatives, with the President on the liberal 
side to a limited degree, turns out, in fact, to be much 
more an issue between the House and the Senate. Year 


after year, whichever patty is in power, the conservative 
majority in the House votes to strike out the public housing 
provisions which the Senate is prepared to accept. 

Since the principal dispute between Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Taft was over foreign policy this was the sphere in 
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which relations between the President and his party in 
Congress were most delicate. But in practice Congress 
olled up all its discontents into one adamant dogma: no 
recognition for Communist China. Too much importance 
hould not be attached to Senator Knowland, whose advice 
- often proffered but seldom taken, og to the various 
tempts to condemn President Roosevelt’s policies in 
etrospect by resolution or constitutional amendment. In 

- actual conduct of foreign policy by Mr Eisenhower and 
Mr Dulles there has been relatively little interference. The 
:ppearance to the contrary during the Indo-China crisis 

se chiefly out of the lack of unity of decision and clarity 
f thought within the Administration itself. On the other 

nd the foreign aid appropriations, which give the 
\dministration increased discretion over the use abroad of 

t sums of money, were eased through the Senate by, of 

| people, Senator Dirksen of Illinois. 

Finally the Administration’s relatively easy passage has 
een helped by the tactics of the Democrats who, in the 
light of the President’s sustained popularity, and the need 
to avoid open disputes between the northern liberals and 
the southern conservatives, have refrained from forcing 
many party issues, Their most important effort, which 
failed, was the attempt to change the direction of the tax 
legislation, by putting income tax concessions for lower 
income groups to stimulate consumption in the place of 
help to investors to stimulate production. The Democrats 
also pressed the President’s foreign trade policy in the 
Senate after he had announced its abandonment for the year, 
and succeeded in amending the atomic energy Bill, so as to 
trengthen safeguards against private monopoly. In the 
last days of the session they sprang their answer to the long- 
endured charge that they were “soft” on Communism by 
moving a Bill to outlaw the Communist party, a cause 
to which everyone found it necessary to subscribe. 


* 


Although the conflicts that have gone on in this Congress 
have been real enough they have appeared to be greater 
than they are. Specifically the public impression was 
created that the Republican. party in Congress was 
in general opposition to the Republican Administration. 
This was partly because of the long legalistic wrangle over 
the Bricker Amendment affecting the President’s discretion 
in conducting foreign policy, but chiefly because Senator 
McCarthy pressed his assaults on the Administration with 
a vigour usual only when the President is unpopular. In 
responding to this challenge the Administration was 
deplorably weak. Thus a wholly superfluous air of crisis 
was created, which is still not dissolved, as the Senate plans 
to return before the election to hear a report from the 
Watkins committee on the Senator’s conduct. 

While the President is appealing to the voters to give 
him another Republican Congress to complete work on his 
programme, the chief unfinished item on his desk is the 
Randall Commission’s report on foreign trade, which, 
if implemented by Republicans, would involve their repu- 
diation of a tariff policy that has traditionally distinguished 
them from the Democrats. Everyone interested in trading 
with the United States must hope that, having felt in this 
year’s battle of the farms the power of some of the 
weapons that are available to a President, Mr Eisenhower 
will use them with equal skill and persistence next year 
over foreign trade. 
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Off to the Elections 


ITH a close; race for control of Congress before 

them, the legislators have lost no time in getting 
away to a fast start. But the President and Mr Adlai 
Stevenson were off before them. It is no accident that both 
party leaders chose Illinois for the first heat. It is Mr 
Stevenson’s home state, and one that his party should carry 
if he is to be entered in the presidential stakes in 1956. 
It is also the home of Senator Douglas, and the President 
must have taken particular pleasure in challenging, on his 
own ground, the leading prophet of “ gloom and doom.” 
Senator Douglas, who is an economist, threw professional 
caution to the winds last winter and led the outcry against 
a “ Republican recession.” 

The President, whose theme is that the Republicans have 
secured peace in Asia without sacrificing prosperity at home, 
is probably more enthusiastic about the possible defeat of 
Senator Douglas than about the election of his Republican 
opponent, Mr Meek, a pro-McCarthyite business lobbyist 
whose views are repugnant to the President. Nevertheless, 
Mr Eisenhower managed a blanket endorsement for all the 
state’s Republican candidates, which suggests that his 
preference for Eisenhower men will not be carried to the 
lengths of risking a seat in the next Senate. 

This may be sacrificing the national interest to party 
expediency, as Mr Stevenson charged, but it is a sacrifice 
the Republican strategists were bound to demand. Since 
the House is likely to go Democratic, it is all the more 
vital to hold the Senate, and Senator Morse’s defection, 
which is now complete, must be compensated for. 

The President followed up his foray into Illinois with a 
television and radio speech praising the accomplishments 
of his Republican Congress. The real heat and burden 
of the campaign, however, is to be borne by Mr Nixon, 
the Vice-President, who is planning to speak in 23 states. 
This is to the liking of the Democrats, whose dismay at 
the tasteless attack on the President’s integrity by Mr 
Mitchell, their own party chairman, shows they have no 
desire to challenge Mr Eisenhower’s great popularity. In 
1952, when he himself was running, he could sweep in 
with him only a bare Republican majority in Congress. 
The Democrats hope that this year, when he is not, dis- 
satisfaction with unemployment, low farm prices and the 
Administration’s friendly attitude to big business may turn 
the tables, particularly now that the Communist issue has 
been blunted by the fall in Mr McCarthy’s prestige and 
the Democrats’ part in outlawing the Communist party. 


Anti-Communist Thunder 


HE President has put as good a face as possible on the 

Bill outlawing the Communist party, which he signed 
this week. It is, of course, better now that it does not make 
membership in the Communist party in itself a crime, and 
thus, in effect; repeal the Internal Security Act, which 
aimed at forcing Communists into the open. But 
while it is now less harmful, the Bill has lost 


om 


: 
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most of its meaning; it is a loud roll of anti- 
Communist thunder, with very little lightning. The 
fact that only two members of Congress voted against 
it was a weightier argument for the acquiescence of the 
Administration than the President’s rather unconvincing 
assertion that it would provide the law enforcement agencies 
with better weapons for combating subversion. 
The Department of Justice expects more from the passage 
f less sweeping measures which were part of the President’s 
own anti-subversive programme, such as the provision, 
included in the outlaw Bill, to enable bargaining rights to be 
trade unions; the 
power given to the courts to grant immunity from prosecu- 
tion to witnesses who otherwise cannot be compelled to 
testify ; the Bill enabling the President to bar espionage and 
sabotage suspects from defence plants ; the denial of citizen- 
ship rights to convicted Communists and the increased 


vithheld from Communist-infiltrated 


bank balances is almost certain to be frustrated 
cisely the same long legal delays which have postponed, 
for over four years, the application of the Internal S. urity 
Act, which requires “ Communist-action ” organisa‘ 
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penalties for harbouring’ fugitives and = jumpiny bail 
Many Americans have deep and justifiable m: 


about the proscription of any political party, ever 
conspiratorial, and are shocked by the enthusiastic haste 
with which Congress voted to exploit anti-Com:munis, 
fears. But in ‘practice, the “immediate” denial «6 the 
Communist party of such rights and privileges as ing 
candidates in elections, suing in the courts, and bh. ding 


to 
register or outlaw themselves. Whether an organ: ction 
which has lost its rights under one law can be compelled 
to accept responsibilities under another is a legal puz 

The new law also requires that individual members of 
the Communist party, who join or remain in it knowing 





Mutual Security for 1955 


Tue table below compares the final 
figures, of expenditures authorised and 
funds actually appropriated by Congress, 
for foreign aid in the 19§5 fiscal year 
which began on July Ist, with the sums 
requested by the President and with the 
figures for the previous fiscal year. Most 
of the huge amount which was in hand 
at the end of that year was committed 
under contracts already placed but not 
completed ; the reappropriations for 
1955 cover the portion of this unex- 
pended balance which was not yet com- 
mitted although it was earmarked. 
The first three of the six foreign aid 
programmes, which account for about 
ive-sixths of the total expenditure, are 
all more or less military in nature. 
Mutual defence assistance takes the form 
of arms and equipment for allied coun- 
tries ; $200 million was deducted from 
the appropriation for this purpose at the 
Jast minute by the Senate, apparently 
because Senator Maybank thought this 
was the value of weapons which were on 
their way to Indo-China when the war 
there ended and which would therefore 
no longer be needed. Direct forces 
support, once intended mainly to help 


pay for the war in Indo-China, is now 
to go almost entirely to South East Asia 
and the western Pacific, probably to back 
up whatever comes out of the conference 
in the Philippines. Mutual defence 
support is to strengthen the economies 
of allied countries, including Greece, 
Turkey and Korea (which gets nearly 
half of this appropriation), so that they 
can maintain their armaments. 

Development assistance is ordinary 
economic aid, none of it now for Europe. 
Other programmes are mainly for chil- 
dren, refugees (although there is nothing 
this year for the UN Emergency 
Fund) and administrative expenses, 
while technical co-operation is the old 
Point Four. Nearly $10 million was in 
the end allotted for the United Nations 
technical assistance programme ; this is 
to cover the United States’ contribution 
to the end of the 1954 calendar year, 
while the $18 million requested by the 
President was intended to last until 
July, 1955. The new Congress will be 
able to vote additional funds if it wants 
to do so, but the UN planners cannot 
count on this. 


Except on this last point and on the 


$ million, rounded figures 


provision of $35 million for British air- 
craft, where the more generous Senate 
view again prevailed, the Senate and 
House conferees tended to agree on the 
lower figure, for new funds, in the two 
versions of their appropriations f!Is ; 
the final amount was $658 million |ess 
than the President had requested. When 
it came to reappropriating funds. the 
conferees split their difference. Never- 
theless, officials of the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration are reported to be 
very satisfied with the result. !he 
authorisation Bill forced no important 
changes of policy on them and they have 
all the money they need for at least 
twelve months in hand. Furthermore 
the discretion given to them is immense, 
probably far greater than Congress 
realises. The cuts in spending on the 
various programmes can be distributed 
where officials think they will do least 
damage ; 10 per cent of the money ap} 


priated for any particular purpose can 
be allocated to any other purpose and 
15 per cent of the total appropriated jor 
military assistance can be moved from 
one geographical area to another as the 


Administration pleases. 





Appro- 

pniated 
Mutual defence assistance ..... 3,230 
Direct forces support ......... 485 
Mutual defence support....... 440 
Development assistance ....... 222 
Technical co-operation ........ 117 
Other programmes............ 38 
 iiiic the abdangnsttiincs ts... | 4,532 









* iIncindes an authorisation of 





1954 Fiscal Year 


py 





| President’s Requests for 


1955 Fiscal Year 
















Appropriated 
Unexpended oes 
Spent Balance, a Authorised Ao 
June 30th New Reappro- New Reappr 
Funds priation Funds priation 
j 
3,284 10,148 2,539 1,193 2,422 
180 755 noi 795 vee 
1,058 834 19 16 
148 264 Pot * 
128 165 wee 
71 43 23 


4,869 12,209 


$198 million for future spending on Nato facilities (infrastructure) for which no new funds were asked. 
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(s purposes, must register with the government, or incur 

heavy penalties. The Act recognises that Communist party 

embers are unlikely to identify themselves and its liberal 

nonsors cynically borrowed a long list of criteria for deter- 
ning who is a “ knowing Communist” from their arch- 
‘my Mr Martin Dies. All this illiberal paraphernalia 
ist seem singularly redundant to the Department of 
stice, which proposes to go on relying on the Smith Act, 
der which it has already secured the conviction of eighty- 
- Communist leaders and which—although Congress 

oparently overlooked the fact—already made it a crime to 
long to an organisation advocating the overthrow of the 
vernment by force. 


Something for Almost Everyone 


C ONGRESS had plenty of warning that the President 
would veto the Bill providing for a straight increase 
f 5 per cent in the pay of 1,750,000 white collar and postal 
vorkers employed by the federal government. But the 
legislators who voted almost unanimously for this Bill hoped 
hat they might thus induce civil servants to put on the 
resident, who is not up for re-election this year, the blame 
for the failure of government pay to keep up with the rise 
in the cost of living. Im fact, of course, as the President 

inted out in his veto message, the fault is with Congress. 
‘or early this year he asked—and he promises to repeat 
he request next year—for an upward adjustment of civil 
‘rvice pay scales which would also have eliminated 
inequities and rewarded efficiency. 

The lack of such adjustments in the vetoed Bill is one 
of Mr Eisenhower’s reasons for disapproving of it. The 
other is that the increase in postmen’s wages would add 
$112 million to the present deficit of $400 million a year 
on the operations of the Post Office and Congress has 
refused an equivalent increase in postage charges. The 
postal workers, a well-organised pressure group, complain 
bitterly that they are being penalised because Congress has 
been intimidated by businessmen who do not want to pay 
more for postal services, but the President insists that the 
two increases must be linked. 

One rise in pay that Congress had no desire to approve 
in an election year was in its own salaries, and Senator 
Johnson, himself about to retire, put the Senate into a panic 
by. proposing such a thing. Government workers have at 
least been given some subsidiary benefits ; they now have 
a low-cost life-insurance plan, similar to those long offered 
by private employers, and they are eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance under the new Bill which will bring 
altogether an additional feur million workers into this 
scheme at the beginning of 1956. 

This is the first expansion of federal unemployment 
insurance for eighteen years and the Republicans offered 
another effective demonstration of how enthusiastic they 
are about the welfare state with the last Bill passed before 
adjournment, an extension of old-age and survivors’ pen- 
sions. This makes about ten million more people, mainly 
farmers, farm labourers and local government employees, 
eligible for this type of insurance. It also provides for an 
increase in the pensions now being paid to over six million 
persons ; the first of these additional payments will arrive, 
most conveniently, a month before the election. 
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Refugees Still Waiting 


Washington, D.C. 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S letter to the Governors 

of the states asking them to help him make the Refugee 
Relief Act work is the second time this year he has shown 
impatience at the slowness with which a stirring humani- 
tarian gesture is being followed up. The original trouble 
was that when Congress grudgingly humoured the President 
to the extent of offering to victims of war and persecution 
214,000 visas over and above the normal immigration quotas 
those Senators who disapproved of the idea—largely because 
“if the security checks are 99.44 per cent perfect that will 
still let in 1,200 subversives "—were allowed to fill in many 
of the administrative details. As a result of the elaborate 
precautions required, the number of “ homeless, tempest- 
tossed ” people who, under this scheme, have actually passed 
the Statue of Liberty with its generous inscription has 
totalled only 2,253. 

Now the chief difficulty lies elsewhere. Before any 
refugee can be considered for a visa there must be a personal 
assurance from one or more American citizens that a house 
and job will be waiting for him. Mr Eisenhower’s request 
to the Governors is that they should follow the good example 
of Mr Dewey of New York in setting up a committee to work 
with various religious and other voluntary groups already in 
the field, so that operations are not held up by the lack 
of an even flow of such guarantees. 

Of the 30,000 people who have so far applied for the visas, 
only 8,o00—most of them “ preference cases” with rela- 
tives in America—have received them. To qualify they 
must be unable to return to their normal place of abode 
and must not be firmly resettled, and they must be able to 
give a full account of themselves, supported by documents, 
that covers at least the previous two years. This rules out, 
for fear of admitting agents planted by the Communists, 
most people who have recently escaped across the Iron 
Curtain, though exceptions may be made. 

Hanging over the heads of all those who wish the pro- 
gramme well is the threat of a deadline: the last day of 1956, 
when the Act expires. The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
insisted that it will on no account countenance the use of 
visas not assigned by that date, but by then it is to be hoped 
that the President will have had some success in fulfilling 
his campaign promise to secure the overhaul of the basic 
immigration law. 


Shipping on the Seaway 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 


HE exchange of notes last week between the United 
States and Canada clears the ground for the construc- 
tion of the St Lawrence Seaway by setting out each coun- 
try’s rights and responsibilities. Work has already begun on 
the great hydro-electric plant to be built on the St Law- 
rence near the International Rapids by the province of 
Ontario and the State of New York. The Seaway itself, 
which involves the spending of about $300 million to 
provide a 27-foot deep channel from the Atlantic to Lake 
Ontario, is now expected to be completed during 1958. 
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When it is open, the economic effects will be felt around 
the world. The hopes of the lake ports and the fears 
of the coastal cities illustrate the dramatic results the water- 
way is likely to produce. The port director of Milwaukee, 
whose waterborne foreign commerce totalled only 
35.000 tons last year, expects to see it rise to over a 
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million tons annually, while the port director of New York 
City fears a loss of about 3,500,000 tons a year, one-sixth 
of the city’s foreign commerce in general cargo and grain. 

Whether these hopes and fears are realised depends on 
how much the Seaway adds to the 11.5 million tons of 
cargo which now move each year through the St Lawrence 
between the Great Lakes and the sea. The friendly 
estimate of the Department of Commerce puts the potential 
traffic over the Seaway as high as 84 million tons a year, 
but opponents of the project, such as the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Industry and Commerce, fix it below 20 million. 

The most significant single economic effect of the Seaway 
will probably be to provide cheap water transportation for 
moving Canadian and foreign iron ore to steel mills on the 
Great Lakes, which turn out 35 per cent of all steel made 
in the entire world and supply Detroit’s automobile indus- 
try, Chicago’s farm equipment plants and Milwaukee’s 
heavy machinery factories. This vast American Ruhr has 
always been based on low-cost lake transportation which 
has enabled steel mills in Chicago, Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh to obtain iron ore economically from the mines at 
the head of the lake system around Lake Superior ; these 
reserves, however, are beginning to run low. 

The Seaway promises to bring iron ore from Labrador, 
Quebec and foreign sources, at prices which will make 
it competitive with local ore. The deepening of the 
channel from 14 to 27 feet and the lengthening of 
the locks from 260 feet to 800 feet mean that the long 
slim lake ore boats will be able to move Labrador ore all 
the way from the town of Seven Islands, Quebec, to the 
midwestern steel centres. They have six or seven times 
the carrying capacity of the small ships that now use the 
waterway. The US Department of Commerce believes the 
new Seaway will ultimately handle over 35 million tons of 
ore yearly. 

For farmers, the Seaway will mean lower transportation 
charges on the wheat and other grain that is exported. 
Today, it costs 143 cents a bushel to ship wheat from Fort 
William at the upper tip of Lake Superior to Montreal. 
The National Grange, an American farm organisation, esti- 
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mates that this will be cut by about § cents a bushel when 
it is no longer necessary to transfer the grain into smal] 
canal boats for the journey down river to points where it is 
reloaded into ocean-going ships. The Seaway will permit 
one vessel to move the grain all the way: to Montreal or 
even to foreign ports. 

A big increase is also expected in the movement of general 
cargo between foreign ports and lake cities. Shipping |ines 
which operate the small boats that can navigate the present 
14-foot channel have 130 in service, compared with 2¢ in 
1948 ; the Lake Carriers’ Association expects them to make 
about 300 round trips to foreign ports this year. Even with 
the present small boats, it is far cheaper to ship many items 
by water. For example, the International Harvester Com- 
pany recently sent a larger crawler tractor from Chicago to 
Casablanca via the lakes. The freight was $586.46. The 
cheapest alternative route was to move it by rail to New 
Orleans ; the cost of this rail-ship haul would have been 
$723.99. The exporting of automobiles on these smal! lake 
boats is increasing. When they are sent to the coast by 
train, automobiles must be crated in heavy wooden boxes. 
But in Detroit, the manufacturers’ men watch the cars 
loaded into the boat and have found they can ship them 
safely uncrated. .The saving amounts to $160 a car. The 
Seaway should greatly stimulate the use of all-water trans- 
portation to and from foreign ports by many other indus- 
tries. It will be welcome to the papermakers in Wisconsin 
and Michigan who use Swedish pulp ; the tyre-makers in 
Akron, with their demand for Malayan rubber ; the soap 
producers in Chicago who need palm oil and copra. 
Even the Scotch whisky drinkers scattered across the mid- 
west will benefit. 

Foreign shipping companies will probably profit the most 
from this growing traffic. They have more small vessels 
that will go through the 27-foot channel than the American 
companies and the wages they pay are lower. Most of the 
ships that are now operating between the lakes and foreign 
ports belong to European shipping lines. 
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The Seaway will not prove an unmixed blessing. Rail- 
ways operating in the eastern part of the United States will 
be heavy losers. Just how much business the Seaway will 
cost them, however, has never been authoritatively estimated. 
Some western railways may well benefit. They should 
move an increasingly large tonnage from interior points ‘0 
the “* gateway ports,” which already draw shipments for ex- 
port via the lakes from as far away as the Rocky Mountains. 

Opponents of the Seaway also contend that the project 
will be a continuing drain on the American taxpayer. To! 
revenues may be sufficient to reimburse Washington tor 
the $105 million it has just agreed to provide for its portion 
of the project. But the critics argue that these expenditures 
are only the beginning. Deepening the connecting channc!s 
between lakes, for which no financial provision has as yet 
been made, is expected to cost more than $200 million. 
Additional millions will have to be spent to enlarge tic 
Great Lakes harbours and build terminal and dock faciliti: 
for bigger vessels. Moreover, government projects of this 
type have a bad habit of costing far more than the initial 
estimates. And when the 27-foot waterway is completed 
a cry may go up for still deeper channels, for only a smal 
fraction of the ocean-going boats in service today draw 4s 
little as 27 feet when fully loaded. 
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In Havana or around the world... 
here’s what we can do for you! 


Bankers aren’t reporters — but most of the 
men in our International Department have to 
be both. To bring you on-the-spot coverage 
of global commerce, these men,together with 
our correspondents and representatives in all 
parts of the world, are constantly on the move 
—studying conditions, gathering information, 
reporting home. 

If you wish to take advantage of this informa- 
tion service—or make use of our experienced, 
world-wide credit facilities—wire or write 
Bank of America, 300 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco or 650 So. Spring St., Los Angeles: 
attention International Banking Department. 


Bank of America 


oes SERVING COMMERCE AROUND THE WORLD « NATIONAL fAViNn¢$ ASSOCIATION 


MEMSER FEOCRAL BEPOSIT INSURANCE SORPERATION 
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REPRESENTATIVES: New York + Mexico City Milan « Paris Zurich * New Delhi. Correspondents throughout the world 
BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL), New York, @ wholly owned subsidiary; overseas branch, Duesseldorf 
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The long experience of 
The Hanover Bank offers 


important advantages to 5 





firms engaged in trade 
with the United States and 


other countries in the 


ON YOUR TRIP TO NEW YORK 


Your first class fare to New York, via any international airline, Western Hemisphere. 


can include a trip to Bermuda—at no extra cost! 


So why not enjoy a holiday in Bermuda when business is over 
in New York! Bermuda is less than three hours away, daily flights 
are frequent, and you'll be in the sterling area so you can stay as 
long as you please. For complete rest, and enjoyment, there is 
nething like Bermuda’s pink sandy beaches, varied sports and 
peaceful, leisurely living! 





THE HANOVER BANK 


For Complete Information See Your Travel Agent or 
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BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE — pay atin “ : pn , 
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FOREST CREATURES FLEE in terror from the holocaust of fire. A hundred miles away towns 
taste the burning, the sun is overcast, smoke constricts the throat. Fire, which brings blackened 
desolation, could starve the world of newsprint. Over the 7,000,000 acres of Bowaters’ 

timber limits in the Canadian Province of Newfoundland such fire is guarded against by endless ~ 
vigilance, war is constantly waged against pests and parasites, afforestation is carefully 

planned. This is the Bowater guarantee for never-ending supplies of pulpwood for their 

mills at Corner Brook, one of the largest integrated pulp and paper mills in the world. 


From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint in a 
never-ending stream for the newspapers and journals 


of the world; other printing papers for magazines Bow aters 
and reviews that carry colour and interest into . 

countless lives; paper for the protection of food and 

for packages of almost infinite versatility. 
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Siam in the Front Line 


HE collapse of the French in Indo-China has left Siam 

in the position of a fortress facing siege after 

the defeat of the field army which was covering it. As 
ng as the French Union forces were holding out there 
was @ substantial protective barrier against the. might of 
ts Communist neighbours, for Siam has no direct terri- 
torial contact with China and the Vietminh had their hands 
100 full to be able to concern themselves with it. But the 
Geneva agreement has virtually removed the barrier. Not 
only has North Vietnam been turned over completely to 
the Vietminh ; the armistice terms, which provide for 
Communist administration in two provinces of Laos, while 
forbidding that country to receive foreign aid for its 
defence, have legalised a fifth column 
which can hardly fail, with Vietminh 
support, to subvert it decisively within 
a short time. And Laos is the neigh- 
bour of Siam. “AJ 


BURMA 
The government in Bangkok has so Yr%,. 
far maintained an attitude of defiance 4 Yi 4 s 
towards the far eastern Communist bloc, 


in striking contrast to the neutralism of 
Burma. There have been two main 
reasons for this. The first and more 
fundamental is the conflict: between 
Siamese nationalism <and> the large 
Chinese minority within the country. 
The precise size of this minority (some 
members of which belong to settlements 
of long-standing and have intermarried 
with the Siamese) is disputed, but it is 
probably nearly twenty per cent of the 
total population, and before 1932 it had 
most of the trade of the country, in- 
cluding the vital export trade in rice, 
in its hands. It is, in any case, a much higher ratio of the 
population than in Vietnam or Burma, though, of course, 
far lower than in Malaya. The Siamese revolution of 1932 
was partly a constitutionalist rising against the autocratic 
monarchy, but largely also a Siamese nationalist movement 
challenging the economic ascendancy of the Chinese. 
Under the leadership of Pibul Songgram this movement 
subjected the Chinese minority to various kinds of dis- 
crimination and restriction and this internal struggle was 
a factor in drawing the Songgram government into a pro- 
Japanese foreign policy. With the defeat of Japan in 1945 
the anti-Chinese policy had to be abandoned to some 
extent, but after Songgram’s return to power in 1947 it was 
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revived. The Kuomintang government of China, engaged 
in mortal civil war, was unable to do anything effective to 
support the interests of the Overseas Chinese, but with the 
unification of China under Communist rule, Siam had to 
reckon with the backing. of a strong power for its Chinese 
minority. In the long run it could not hope. to- resist 
successfully if Mao Tse-tung were free to act in South East 
Asia. But as long as the French held Indo-China, Peking 
could not exert pressure directly on Siam. The only hope 
of holding out in a course of policy opposed. to China now 
lies in the support of the United States—or of a group of 
western powers committed to containing the expansion of 
Communism in South East Asia. 
For Siam itself, however, the issue is 
one of fear and antipathy towards China 


CHINA as such more than of anti-Communism. 
.. There is, nevertheless, a fairly strong 
enol” ~{4| anti-Communist ‘Complexion to the 
"ye present government which reflects the 
“- e differences between the recent history of 
ys Siam and that of other countries of South 


and South East Asia. As Siam never fell 
under the sovereignty of a western power 
the anti-imperialist appeal was - much 
weaker there than in neighbouring lands 
and there was-a greater continuity of the 
social and political order. Songgram’s 
government joined Japan in the war in 
setting up the “new order in Greater 
East Asia,” which was avowedly anti- 
Communist, and the war did not have the 


left-wing resistance forces in Siam as in 
Vietnam and to a lesser extent in Burma, 
Malaya and Indonesia. 

As a result of Songgram’s policy his country avoided all 
the ravages of the Pacific war ; it was neither invaded nor 
counter-invaded. It obtained from Japan accessions of 
territory at the expense of Indo-China, Burma (two Shan 
States) and Malaya; these had to be surrendered after 
Japan’s defeat, but otherwise Siam got off very lightly as 
an ex-enemy state, mainly because the United States did 
not consider itself to be at war with it at all and used its 
influence on Siam’s behalf. Songgram had to retire for the 
time being, but he remained something of a national hero. 
He was brought back to power by a military coup 
detat in 1947, and his return led to the exile of his 
principal rival, Pridi Phanomyang, a liberal of 
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vaguely socialist leanings who had opposed the pro- 
Japanese policy and become a British protégé during the 
war. Pridi’s faction within Siam, in alliance with local 
Communists, has made more than one attempt to over- 
throw Songgram, but so far without success ; meanwhile, 
Pridi himself has been looking for aid from abroad to help 
him get back to Bangkok, In view of the increasing 
American predilection for the Songgram government as an 
anti-Communist bulwark, he has taken himself to Peking 
and thrown in his lot with the Chinese Communists. The 
‘personal feud between the two Siamese politicians has thus 
been linked up with the cold war in the Far East. 

The danger to the present regime is of two kinds. One 
is that a section of the armed forces, discontented with 
Songgram’s rule and possessed by the idea—inevitably 
fostered by the French collapse in Indo-China and the 
hesitations about a Seato- pact—that the new China is 
irresistible, may rebel and bring Pridi back as China’s 
nominee, committed to a pro-Chinese policy. The other 
is that from a Laos increasingly decomposed by its fifth 


column, there will be Communist infiltration across the 


Mekong into the eastern provinces of Siam. These 
provinces which suffer greatly from drought are the poorest 
in the country, and it would probably not be too difficult 
to stir up enough discontent to start agrarian guerrilla 
action. Arms and “ volunteers ” would then follow. It is 
these possibilities, as well as that of direct military attack, 


that will have to be studied by the Seato conference next 
month. 


End of the Vargas Era 


to suicide of President Vargas, following on the 
attempted assassination of one of his political adver- 
saries, marks the close of a quarter-century in which the 
immense territory of Brazil became a nation. Save for the 
period from October, 1945, to 1950, when the army had 
forced him to resign, President Vargas exercised the supreme 
power which he grasped in 1930. Ranging from a revglt 
in Sao Paulo in 1932 and a romantic midnight defence of 
his palace in 1938, down to the present disorders, President 
Vargas’s career has been a stormy one. But he gave Brazil 
a new sense of coherence, brought his country into the war 
against Hitler, and created for millions of his under- 
privileged countrymen a vision of a better future. 

The downfall of Vargas is a result of the strategy by which 
he ruled his Estado Novo. He sought to balance against 
one another the forces of organised labour, the vast masses 
of the backlands and the army. The relationship between 
Catete Palace and the army was always the crucial factor 
in Brazil’s political life. President Vargas’s tremendous 
electoral victory over General Dutra in 1950 made the army 
realise that the lever of political power was slipping from 
its grasp. It waited for a chance to reassert itself, and 
found it in the dollar and coffee crises which are now 
afflicting the country. The President had lost his sure touch 
in the last months, and the bungled attempt to murder Sr. 
Lacerda proved his undoing. 

What do the military forces now in control stand for ? 
Brazil’s army and air force of some 205,000 men are com- 
manded by an officer corps drawn primarily from middle- 
class families in the Rio Grande, in Sao Paulo and in Rio 
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de Janeiro. As these officers pass through a common cadet 
training and are grouped in clubs, they tend to form 4 
powerful clique, which is staunchly conservative i: its 
political and economic outlook and pro-western in its foreign 
policy. The fifty-eight generals who compelled Pre 
Vargas to resign represent the best educated and most 
mature element in Brazilian political life. They do not 
constitute one of those faintly comical yet sinister gr 


ident 


ups 
of colonels who appear so frequently in Latin American 
politics. They would probably claim that their rising 
against President Vargas was a rising against dictatorship 


based on illiteracy. 


The question now is whether the new President, Sr, 
Cafe Filho, can restore tranquillity without major militar 
intervention. Brazil, at present, faces two threats: first 
there is the possibility of @ popular rising against the army ; 
a rebellion in the backlands such as is characteristic of 
Brazilian history. That was what President Vargas was 
aiming at in his inflammatory posthumous message: “ Every 
drop of my blood will be an immortal flame in your 
conscience and a sacred impulse to resist.” But the 
“ shirtless ones” to whom he was appealing have neither 
weapons nor leaders, and the terrible war in Bahia in 1896-7 
is still not forgotten. One can look for a spell of riots and 
demonstrations, but not for an organised military action. 
The more likely threat comes from the generals themselves. 
Having tasted power once again, will they stay united ? 
Is there not a Cromwell amongst them ? 

Much depends on the outcome of the formidable financial 
crisis in which Brazil now finds itself. The country is 
trapped between a lack of foreign exchange with which to 
increase production and tremendous pressure to raise wages. 
The decision to maintain a sky-high coffee price in the hope 
of obtaining dollars has proved a boomerang and in May 
coffee exports earned only $27 million as against a normal 
monthly average of $70 million. Brazil now faces simul- 
taneously the necessity of stopping inflation and of carrying 
through a vast programme of industrialisation. If the 
country, in which over £50 million of British capital is 
invested, is to be helped back to financial health, outside 
support will have to be found. The free nations must 
remember that Brazil is the only effective counterpoise to 
Peron’s Argentina, and that on its stability depends that 
of much of the Western Hemisphere. 
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NOTES FROM INDIA 


(These Notes have been contributed by our correspondent 
in India) 
Enough Food to Go Round 


+ ELF-SUFFICIENCY in food in 1952 used to be one of 
S Mr Nehru’s favourite, and most criticised, slogans. It 
has been achieved, to everybody’s surprise, and only two 
years late, in 1954. This year’s cereal imports are all for 
stock, and there may actually be some small exports of 
fine rice. The achievement owes a good deal to luck: 
the 1952 monsoon was good, the 1953 monsoon almost 
perfect; the rain fell in the right quantities, at the right 
intervals, on the right places ; and so far, this year’s mon- 
soon again promises well, despite the enormous floods in 
North Bihar, North Bengal and Assam. Something also 
was due to good planning. India’s agricultural standards 
are steadily improving as irrigation spreads and the peasant 
weeds more, fertilises more and uses better seed. 

This year’s crop has been ten million tons,‘fully one- 


twice as large as the biggest year’s imports India has ever 
made. There is at last enough to go round, and India 
has been able finally to dismantle its great apparatus of 
food controls. Today a man can buy as much as he likes, 
of the quality he likes, where he likes, at a price he fixes with 
the seller, and can move it where he likes. The only 
remaining control is one on the zonal movement of wheat, 
intended to protect the Government from making too large 
losses on its considerable stocks. This is a sharp contrast 
from the time in 1951 when 130 million were rationed, on a 
ration that for a few months came down to 9 oz a day, 
when in most States only the Government could buy, 
when at the same time it often laid down the amounts 
the peasant had to sell and the acreage on which he could 
grow non-cereal crops, and when prices and movement 
were alike rigidly controlled. 

All this was necessary in its time ; but its disappearance 
has brought with it a new sense of freedom. No longer is 
the rice full of stones ; no longer do clerk and shopkeeper 
meet in the black market ; no longer is one confined to 
the rationed qualities or must the peasant pay bribes to 
village accountants and police check-posts. Shopkeepers 
have suddenly recalled a forgotten politeness. The posi- 
tion of the Government has been immensely strengthened, 
the more so because so few, apart from the Food: Minister, 
believed that decontrol was possible so soon and so suc- 
cessfully. Nevertheless, even plenty has brought problems 
in its train. The Food Minister has had to promise to 
support wheat prices at {£21 per ton. The 100,000 or 
more people employed in food control are not proving 
easy to absorb. Planning and agricultural improvement 
both meet certain difficulties in a free market. But withal 
decontrol is popular. Next time India is short, the Govern- 
ment will only control if it cannot import. 


* * * 


Disinflation—For How Long ? 


M* DESHMUKH, India’s Finance Minister, is a fortunate 
man ; he can produce disinflation even while talking 
inflation. This year he expects an overall deficit approach- 
ing £200 million ; for next year he has mentioned one of 
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nearly £300 million, a sum almost as great as the Central 
Government’s whole revenue budget. And he insists 
steadily, and probably rightly, that the second five year 
plan, to begin in 1956-57, must be much bigger than the 
first. A figure of £1,000 million per year has been quoted, 
which could mean deficits approaching in size the revenue 
budgets of the Centre and the States put together, for it 
is not likely that taxation, even with some foreign aid 
thrown in, could find more than {£400-{500 million per 
annum at the outside. The economists who say that the 
only way for India to pull itself up by its own bootstraps 
is to do as Japan did, and by measured doses of money 
creation, at once to finance and stimulate development, 
look like having their own way simply for lack of an 
alternative ; for India is determined to develop. 

Yet against this inflationary background, India has 
been showing every symptom of a textbook disinflation. 
Prices have dropped by 6 per cent in a year, and are now 
as low as before devaluation; some commodities, like 
pepper and pulses, wheat and oilseeds, have gone down 
by very considerably more. Free market wheat is less 
than two-thirds the price of three years ago. Government 
credit is firm at 4 per cent, its tap loan is being steadily 
subscribed, its cash balances are up; private savings, 
especially rural savings, are a little higher than expected ; 
the money supply, in a bumper crop year, has gone up. 
only moderately ; the bazaars are tight for cash. 

The explanation is partly that government spending 
takes time to get under way, and although it is going 
considerably faster than last year, it is still not going nearly 
as fast as it will in a year or two’s time ; partly that indus- 
trial production is running at its highest level ever, and 
that this may have been the biggest agricultural year in 
India’s history. In an economy like India’s, that is still 
only very partially on a money basis, increased production 
induces a more than proportionate genuine extra need for 
money. To a very considerable extent India can stave off 
inflation simply by seeing that created money is absorbed 
by the goods it itself brings forth ; the extra crop must 
follow the fertiliser loan too quickly for prices to have 
had a real chance to rise. 


Curbs on Government 


RESS and public alike have been making it clear of 
late that they do not like their Constitution tinkered 
with. The Constitution is less than five years old, but 
the traditions which it codifies so elaborately have been 
building up for a century. Parliaments, human freedom, 
industrial rights and the welfare state are all old ideas 
now in India ; and they are ideas to which the public is 
becoming increasingly attached. Over the last four years 
the Courts have gradually been revealing to the people 
just how extensive are the rights and freedoms they gave 
themselves in their Constitution. In so doing, they have 
reinforced their always strong hold on the public’s respect 
and affections ; but the Executive has been profoundly 
upset. It had not realised quite how much power the 
Constituent Assembly was taking away from it. » 
A man can no longer be arrested for failure to pay 
income tax on the ex-parte warrant of the income tax 
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officer that the failure was deliberate ; land to rehabilitate 
refugees cannot be taken over at the values of 1946 ; the 
Government cannot take over a mismanaged mill . without 
compensating the management; presses cannot be con- 
fiscated because newspapers: are light-minded in their 
attacks on Ministers or officials; government servants 
cannot be dismissed if the proper procedure is not followed 
—-a Punjab constable has been reinstated with twenty years’ 
back pay, because he was not given opportunity to show 
cause against his dismissal ; municipalities cannot create 
private monopolies in their vegetable markets. And so on. 

The Executive is irked ; so the Centre, the State govern- 
ments, and the working committee of the Congress Party, 
have all been discussing a whole spate of amendments. 
The General Secretary of the party has even spoken of 
an amendment to enable the Bombay government to stop 
non-Anglo-Indian and European children going to schools 
teaching in English ; but such proposals definitely count 
as tinkering and stand little chance. The three amend- 
ments that might go through would make the amount of 
compensation when the State takes over private property 
not justiciable, would permit some restrictions on the 
“yellow press” (what restrictions has never been made 
clear ; there has been talk of scurrility and obscenity but 
the Indian press, though sometimes scurrilous, is hardly 
ever obscene) and would reduce the guarantees to govern- 
ment servants. And even for these the Government will 
have to make out a much better case than it has so far 
if it is to get them through. 


Planning Begins in the Village 


“HE first five year plan ends on March 31, 1956, and 
7 the machine of government is already turning towards 
working out the second. To some extent this is automatic. 
Such departments as railways, roads and irrigation have 
always to be thinking more than one or two years ahead ; 
they already have a queue of schemes—the problems are 
straightforward administrative ones—priorities, the import- 
ance to be given to relative return as against, say, a fair 
regional division, the total number of schemes for which 
men, materials and money can be found. That is how the 
first five year plan was worked out, in the secretariats and 
the Planning Commission. But this time the Government 
is attempting something much more ambitious. 

It is trying to make planning an affair of the people, to 
plan from the bottom, from the village, instead of from the 
top, from Delhi. So far the picture is complete only in 
Travancore-Cochin, but the idea is that at each level, in 
the village, in the tehsil, in the district, the public will 
decide for themselves not only what they want, but how 
much they are prepared to pay for it. The Government 
has not the money to do everything and people will often 
pay to help themselves, if only in labour, where they would 
not accept higher taxes. It is a system which has worked 
with great success in the community projects. A village 
which would offer passive resistance to a governmental 
increase in the land revenue, will lay a cess on itself to 


- help build a school or a dispensary ; and project officers 


have b@en learning to accept the villagers’ priorities instead 
of their own, and not to be too shocked if one village wants 
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a school first, another a seed-store, a third a maternity 
home, a fourth a road. It is not tidy; but it is democratic, 


* * * 


Illiterates into School 


© country except China has an educational problem 
N as large as India’s. Four-fifths of the population is 
still illiterate ; the medium of higher instruction, En:1ish, 
is only three-quarters understood by many students - the 
bias is still towards producing gentlemen of culture + ather 
than technicians, farmers and businessmen ; teachers are 
too few and grossly underpaid—a university lecturer may 
get £3 a week, a primary school teacher {1 ; too many 
undergraduates take pass degrees ; there is too little equip- 
ment; two-thirds of the nation has still to learn the 
national language. It is little wonder that ever since 
independence there has been a spate of committees and 
commissions on education, or that governmental policy 
often seems contradictory and confused, or that the public 
is seriously disturbed for its children. 

Out of the welter of problems, however, there is gradually 
appearing a policy, still tentative, still beset by lack of 
money, but definitely there. First priority goes to primary 
education ; half the children of school-going age are now 
in school, and every child will be there, if not by the 
Constitution’s 1960, in another ten years or so. Second 
priority goes to making education more practical. High 
schools are beginning to be equipped with small farms, 
primary schools with allotments. Bombay is introducing 
such subjects as accounts and the working of the Stock 
Exchange into its secondary course. Two technological 
institutes of university level have been opened. Each dis- 
trict is to have a multi-purpose high school, rather |ik 
an English modern school, New medical and engineerin 
colleges are being opened fast. There is a slow sp 
of basic primary schools, whose emphasis is on learning 
through doing. Most students still in practice get an old- 
fashioned literary education only because it is the cheapest. 

Third priority has been given to raising teachers’ salaries. 
There is a University Grants Commission, and many 
States have increased primary and secondary teachers’ 
salaries in the last couple of years. Finally, English is 
slowly being got rid of as the medium of instruction—not, 
of course, as a subject. It is almost out in the secondary 
schools ; in the universities it may still take ten years, while 
they translate textbooks and decide whether they prefer 
Hindi or the regional languages. Hindi, however, has been 
introduced everywhere, and at the late primary stage. 
India’s education may still be transitional and poverty- 
stricken ; but the priorities for changing it have been 
chosen. 
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Italy Bereaved 
FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 


‘HE death of Alcide De Gasperi has deprived Europe 
of one of its greatest postwar statesmen. To the British 
slic he was known and appreciated as the architect of 
(taly’s impressive recovery rather than as one of the 
eators of the Movement of European Union. But his 
ievements are equally impressive on both counts and 
was keenly aware of the close connection between them. 
Vhen he took office as Prime Minister in 1945 (a post 
ich he was to hold for the next eight years) he found 
country devastated by the war, occupied by the Allies, 
ided by recent civil strife, materially and spiritually 
austed, humiliated by defeat and politically corroded 
twenty years of dictatorship. The Allies, it is 
, soon departed, but it was to leave Italy, for all 
ctical purposes, under the control of the powerful and 
ed Communist party. 
Yet, in 1947, Signor De Gasperi took the courageous 
p of dropping the Communists from his government 
i, at the elections held the following year, he secured 
absolute majority for his party, the Christian-Democrats. 
collaboration with the other centre parties, he steered 
ly into Nato and raised his country’s prestige to a level 
‘her than its actual strength might have warranted. He 
icked the Einaudi line*of financial orthodoxy and stability, 
necked any tendency towards inflation and set the country 
1 the road to economic recovery which has now raised 
idustrial production to 7§ per cent above the prewar level. 
launched a vast programme of agricultural reform and 
ide the authority of the state respected. In particular, his 
cht-hand man, Signor Scelba, cleared the street of the 
mmunists. 


An Ye 


Pillar of Europe 


But his achievements in laying the foundations of the 
European Community were equally remarkable and they 
were fittingly recognised when he was appointed President of 
the Coal and Steel Community. His enthusiasm for 
federalism was based on the clear realisation not only of 
the need for the closest possible integration of the anti- 
Communist forces but of the advantages to Italy of a 
counterweight to the chauvinism which Fascism had done 
so much to foster. No doubt, too, he was inspired by his 
early experience as a deputy in the multi-national Dict at 
Vienna where he had represented his native province of 
Trento while it formed part of the Austrian Empire. If 
the movement for European Union has struck such deep 
roots in Italy, the credit very largely belongs to this great 
Statesman. 

A third and not less important achievement was the 
healing of the breach between Church and State in Italy. 
The two powers had been at loggerheads ever since 1870 
when the newly unified Italian Monarchy was formed 
partly at the expense of Papal territory. A first move to 
bridge the gap had already been made, after the first world 
war, by the Popular Party whose parliamentary group was 
led by Signor De Gasperi until it was suppressed by 
Mussolini. During and after the war Signor De Gasperi 
ensured close co-operation between progressive Catholics 
and the new democratic regime and even succeeded in 
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building up his party, the Christian Democrats, who were 
merely the Popular Party in a new guise, as the main 
bulwark against Communism in spite of their heterogeneous 
composition. 

In effecting this revolutionary change in the Catholics’ 
role in Italian politics, Signor De Gasperi no doubt profited 
from his Austrian upbringing and experience. Although a 
devout Catholic, he pursued a much more independent line 
in relation to the Church than most of his colleagues would 
have done and thus avoided giving the Communists too 
much of a chance to beat him with the anti-clerical stick, 
which the average Italian is still inclined to wield. 

Nevertheless, it is widely held that, under his regime, 
the Church has gained a very strong grip on public life, 
and this consideration, combined with skilfully exploited 
discontent with his electoral law, contributed towards his 
lack of success at the 1953 elections.’ The lay centre parties, 
at any rate, are inclined to ascribe the drop in their votes 
to their close association with a government dominated by 
the Christian Democrats. 

Whatever the explanation, his centre coalition only 
obtained the most slender of parliamentary majorities and 
he himself was forced out of office. In party matters, too, 
the time had come to withdraw and, at the recent Naples 
Congress, he handed over to the younger and more dynamic 
Signor Fanfani. His farewell from the party was made 
painful by the clarity with which he showed that he under- 
stood the difficult road that Italy still has to travel. With 
unemployment still round the two million mark, the problem 
of the South still largely unsolved, the political climate 
unhealthy, and the extreme Left steadily improving its 
position, there were ample grounds for the acute heart 
searching which marked the party’s deliberations, Perhaps 
it was those considerations, coupled with the weakening of 
Signor De Gasperi’s unifying control, which brought out 
into the open many of the internal differences which had 
hitherto been smoothed over. 

Observers at the Congress felt that a new epoch had 
opened for Italy. Signor De Gasperi’s death underlines 
the break even more sharply. Well-wishers of Italy hope 
that its permanent difficulties will find a statesman able 
to deal with them with the same mastery as Signor De 
Gasperi solved those of the transitional period. 


Co-operation in Scandinavia 
FROM OUR SCANDINAVIAN CORRESPONDENT 


AST week in Oslo the fifty-three delegates to the second 
session of the Nordic Council—sixteen representa- 
tives from Denmark, Norway and Sweden respectively, and 
five from Iceland, drawn from the major political parties— 
congratulated one another on working through their 
35-point agenda in nine days, one day ahead of schedule. 
Far-reaching economic proposals had been laid before the 
Council. At a plenary session, the delegates endorsed by 
an overwhelming majority (with nine abstentions) a 
recommendation urging the four governments to take con- 
certed action forthwith to establish the necessary conditions 
for a common market in certain goods, as a first step 
towards a customs union. Agriculture alone is to be 
specifically excluded. 
Although the Nordic Council is an advisory body, with 
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no executive authority, its recommendations carry great 
weight. No less than 24 Ministers, including the four Prime 
Ministers, attended the debates in Norway’s ugly, yellow- 
brick Storting. After the historic vote on the common 
market was cast, Hr Erlander, the Swedish Prime Minister, 
invited his Danish and Norwegian opposite numbers to his 
official residence, Harpsund, this autumn to discuss how to 
put the recommendation into effect. The products that will 
probably be included first in the common market are furni- 
ture, chemicals, paint, porcelain, shoes and leather goods, 
textiles, agricultural machinery and radios. 

The resolution on the common market was a compromise 
formula framed to allay deep-rooted Norwegian misgivings. 
While fully subscribing to the principle of economic co- 
operation, the Norwegians, with their strictly planned 
economy and somewhat backward industrial development, 
feared the chill winds of Danish and Swedish competition, 
and held that talk of a customs union was _ premature. 
Norway is, moreover, sensitive to any threat, however 
shadowy, to its relatively recent independence, after 
centuries of alien rule. The Norwegians have been pro- 
tagonists of co-operation first in specific, limited fields. 
Pointing, to the successful model of the Scandinavian 
Airlines System, they proposed similar joint enterprises in 
steel, chemicals and textiles. Norway, too, is anxious to 
attract Danish and Swedish capital for the development of 
the country’s vast resources of hydro-electric power, which 
it could then export to its neighbours. 

The Swedes and Danes felt that Norway’s proposals, 
admirable in themselves, did not go far enough. Earlier this 
year it seemed likely that they would press on with their 
plan for a common market together, leaving the door open 
for Norway to join later. Last week’s happy com- 
promise (which split the Norwegian delegation) took into 
account Norway’s special interest in certain concrete pro- 
jects and recognised that “implementation of a common 
market must occur gradually over an extended period,” 
proceeding “in different ways and at different speeds in 
the various branches of the economy and in the various 
participating countries.” While the Norwegian Social 
Democrats—the government party—felt able to support this 
motion, the eight opposition delegates (and one Icelander) 
abstained. A counter-proposal, moved by the rebels, to 
defer a decision until the Council’s next session, thus allow- 
ing further discussion in the Storting, was heavily defeated. 
In ten to fifteen years’ time, the century-old dream of a 
Scandinavian Zollverein may well be realised. 


Russian Fulminations 


in Oslo, the Council turned its attention to a mixed bag 
of minor proposals, whigh ranged over the whole field of 
Scandinavian co-operation ; and it noted with pleasure 
that this July the common labour market became a reality, 
so that Scandinavians, including Finns, no longer 
require passports when visiting each other’s countries. 
Several speakers deplored the absence of Finland from 
the Council’s deliberations. The non-Communist Finnish 
press has recently been urging the government to apply for 
membership. The Soviet Union, intolerant as ever of the 
efforts of the free nations to work together, has violently 
attacked the Nordic Council. An article in Izvestia, clearly 
addressed to Finland and Sweden, described the Council as 
“part of the aggressive Atlantic Pact”: it alleged that 
Sweden was being drawn into the Atlantic camp, and that 
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it was America’s aim to disturb the good-neighbourly rela. 
tions between Finland and the Soviet Union. Undeierreg 
by Russian fulminations, the northern countries wil! con- 
tinue, unobtrusively but with quiet determination, their 
successful experiment in regional co-operation. 


Orientalists at Cambridge 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T this time of crises and upheavals in Asia and Africa 
A an unusual significance attaches to the International 
Congress of Orientalists that has just been held in Cam- 
bridge. This is the first time that Britain has entertained 
the conference since 1928. More than 900 scholars in all 
branches of Asian and African studies have been gathered 
together, the majority from western countries, though a large 
number came also from the nations with whose languages, 
cultures and history these studies are concerned. One not- 
able feature of the meeting has been the reappearance of a 
Soviet delegation ; as part of the general increase of comings 
and goings through the iron curtain, a team arrived from 
Moscow with a formidable cargo of papers to be read to 
the non-Communist intelligentsia. The insistence of the 
Soviet Government on recognition of Russian, on an equality 
with English, French and German, as an official language 
at international conferences has created certain difficulties of 
communication, but at the opening session of the Congress 
Academician Guber first read his address in Russian and 
then translated it himself into excellent English. 

At sectional meetings Marxist versions of Asian history, 
with emphasis on recent anti-imperialist liberations, are read 
in Russian, but printed English translations are distributed 
to the audience ; unfortunately, the supply of these is not 
always adequate, so that the message has not always reached 
those to whom it is addressed. But the presence of the 
Russians and their highly topical papers have certainly lent 
variety and liveliness to the conference, in which, quite 
apart from their special zeal, there has been a strong ten- 
dency to vary with themes of current interest the more 
remote and erudite themes of scholarship which would have 
exclusively occupied attention at such a gathering a genera- 
tion ago. A special booklet, under the title of “ Orientalism 
and History,” prepared specially for this conference, has 
attempted a general survey of the civilisations of the East 
and their place in world history, and raised in a challenging 
manner problems of the relations between East and West 
ranging far beyond the numerous specialised subjects dis- 
cussed this week at Cambridge. 


* 


Correction—In “Notes from South Africa” which 
appeared in The Economist of July 24th the distribution of 
seats in the Transvaal Provincial Council was inadvertently 
given incorrectly. The present position as a result of the 
1954 elections in the four provinces is: Cape-National party 
30, United party 24 (Native Representatives 2) ; Transvaal- 
National party 45, United party 23 ; Orange Free Statc- 
National party 25, United party nil; Natal (where the 
elections were held earlier this year), National party 4, 
United party 21. 
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16th Century German Engraving 





I hold every man a debtor to his profession 


FRANCIS BACON (1561-1626) 


Every man is a debtor to the world: to his parents; his schoolmaster; his friends 
and employers. He owes them his existence; his knowledge; his happiness and his 
daily bread. 

To bie profession, he has another debt: that due to generations past whose integrity 
and skill have given his calling the reputation it enjoys. To them he owes his status 
as a worker and a thinker. 

‘Profession’ carries a wider meaning now than it did once; and professional status, in 
common talk, is extended to many functions in industry and commerce. But it is not 
won lightly; a long record of public responsibility, and private service, must come first. 
How can such a debt be repaid? Only by handing on still higher standards — and a 


higher status — than those of yesterday, to the makers of industry to-morrow. 


Esso Petroleum Company, Limited 





JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


LE 


COUNTING THE COST 


Message for Chief Engineers and Executives responsible for new construction 


WHEN YOU CONSIDER A TENDER do you know what 
the job will really cost ? Will the work be finished on 
time ? How much will the delay cost your Company 
if your new works goes into production six months 
late ? Will there be heavy maintenance costs and pro- 
duction hold ups after completion of the work ? 
Plainly, the lowest tender is not necessarily the cheap- 
est; reliat ility, efficiency and quality have, in the 
long run, a value to be taken into account. 

The time to evaluate these questions is before the 
contract is placed. A tender’s worth is not shown by 
price alone. What is behind it in reputation, in ex~ 
perience and skill, in plant capacity ? Pre-planning, 
method study, targeting, the right use of heavy 


plant and smail tools, all these have an important 
part in the scientific approach to the problem of 
construction. 

John Laing and Son Limited are always pleased 
to be called in during the initial stages of design, 
when experience and advice can often effect the 
greatest saving in time and money. In this way they 
can bring their full capacity to bear on a job right 
from the start. Behind their tender is a reputation 
valued far higher than the price of any contract—a 
reputation which the Company intends to maintain 
by giving complete satisfaction, not only when the 
contract is signed, not only on completion, but for 
the years to come. 


Great Britain, Canada, Union of South Africa, Rhodesia 


Only an inhabitant of the lowe 
d 
industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 
Apart from its first great natural property, 
many uses, often in combination with other 
turn it into many products. 


asbestos cat 


| r regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 
epartment received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair 





Seriously, the uses of Asbestos in 


the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
r materials. It can be spun, woven and moulded. We, ourselves, 


Amongst these are Caposi > i 
t site and Caposil i 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Lining ccubontible Sabie etme ate 


available as yarn or cloth, as 
delight, the jet liners. 


8 and Asbestolux Inecombustible Building Board. It is 
mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 


Asbestos may solve some problem that’s provi i 
; ler /S proving a bit of a head i i you 
think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos ee ee —T ms 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. GROsvenor 6022 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Britain 


T= British Treasury this summer has been busily 
engaged in tidying and clearing up its abnormal 
international debts. Last month the United Kingdom 
consolidated some $395 million of its debt to the 
European Payments Union, substituted for it a series 
of direct agreements with the several European creditor 
countries and put down on the counter $98,750,000 in 
gold or dollars with which to begin the repayment. 
This month it has turned its attention to its relation- 
ship to the International Monetary Fund. Britain’s 
account there is now to be cleared of the sterling that 
the IMF held in excess of the amount originally 
subscribed by the United Kingdom. This excess, 
amounting to £40 million, is now being cancelled by 
a repurchase of the sterling, for which $112 million has 
been taken in dollars out of the Exchange Equalisation 
Account and paid over to the IMF. 

To appreciate the significance of this operation, it 
is necessary to examine the origin of this “ excess ” 
and the nature of the IMF mechanism. When the 
United Kingdom joined the IMF the quota allotted to it 
for its membership subscription (and determination of 
its rights to the Fund’s facilities) was fixed at $1,300 
million. In accordance with the Articles of Agreement 
$236 million of this was paid in gold or dollars and 
the balance of $1,064 million was subscribed in sterling, 
for the most part in the form of non-interest bearing 
notes, which the IMF could call for payment in cash 
on demand. The IMF thus started operations in 1946 
with a sterling holding worth $1,064 million in cash or 
at call. (The Fund keeps its accounts in dollars and 
when Britain devalued, the dollar equivalents had to be 
made good.) The Fund’s sterling holding was soon 
increased because of the pressure upon Britain during 
its dollar crisis of 1947-48, when the postwar American 


Repays 


loans to Britain were running out. To ease its dollar 
difficulties Britain utilised its right to seek aid from the 
Fund by buying from it, for payment in sterling, a total 
of $300 million of US dollars. This “ sale ” of sterling 
to the IMF brought its total sterling holding to the 
equivalent of $1,364 million, and this was later swollen 
by $4 million worth of sterling payments of interest 
charges on these transactions. 

But when sterling recovered and certain other 
member countries of the IMF found it a scarce 
currency, they in turn had recourse to the Fund’s facili- 
ties—by buying sterling from it against payment in 
their own currencies. The first such sales of sterling by 
the Fund were actually made in 1947, when the 
Netherlands bought sterling to the equivalent of 
$6 million. In 19§1 Brazil made a purchase equivalent 
to $28 million. Then, in 1953, the year in which 
sterling really became a hard currency, it was bought 
from the IMF to the value of $158 million—by Japan, 
Brazil and Turkey. These purchases . amounted 
altogether to $192 million, which left the IMF with a 
holding equivalent to $1,176 million, or $112 million 
in excess of the original holding. This is the excess 
that has now been repurchased, so as to restore the 
United Kingdom to its initial position in the Fund. 


* 


The Treasury statement that announced this repay- 
ment at the end of last week went out of its way to 
stress the fact that this was a voluntary move, that “ the 
United Kingdom was not under any legal obligation 
under the provisions of the Articles of Agreement, or 
bound by any specific undertaking, to repurchase the 
$112 million, or any part of it, and the Fund has made 
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no representations to the United Kingdom on the 
subject.” This is doubtless an entirely accurate con- 
struction of the Fund’s Articles of Agreement, but it 
does not wholly accord with the statement issued by 
the IMF in February, 1952, about the use of the Fund’s 
resources and repurchases of members’ currencies. 
The IMF then pointed out that “considering the 
necessity for ensuring the revolving character of the 
Fund’s resources, exchange purchased from the Fund 
should not remain outstanding beyond the period 
reasonably related to the payments problem for which 
it was purchased from the Fund. The period should 
fall within an outside range of three to five years.” 
But the difficult circumstances that necessitated and 
justified Britain’s purchases of dollars from the IMF 
in 1947 and 1948 disappeared long ago; it therefore 
seems evident that the spirit, if not the letter, of the 
Articles of Agreement required this repurchase of 
sterling. Indeed, even on the most liberal arrangement 
indicated by the IMF in its declaration of February, 
1952, the repurchase should, in fact, have been made 
twelve months ago. 


ae 


Quite aside from such considerations, the operation 
was obviously desirable from Britain’s own point of 
view. It helps to show the gold and dollar reserve of 
the sterling area in its true colours, without any such 
special brightening as it has secured in the past as a 
result of the debts owing to EPU and IMF. To the 
extent that Britain was indebted to these two organisar 
tions, the gold and dollar reserve was spuriously 
swollen. At a time when the feasibility of making the 
pound convertible and the amount of external support 
that such a move might necessitate are being discussed, 
the British authorities naturally have no wish to see 
their reserve dressed up to appear even more impres- 
sive than it really is. Now that confidence in sterling 
runs high, there is nothing to be gained from any 
artificial boosting. This view was apparent, indeed, in 
the last reduction in the Bank rate. The cut from 34 
to 3 per cent last May was not dictated by trends 
arising from the domestic economy, but was intended 
mainly to check an excessive inflow of foreign money ; 
if the pace of inflow of foreign funds had continued, 
some unknown part of the reserve would have had to 
have been regarded as earmarked against a future out- 
. flow of “ hot” money. 

Despite these special considerations the repurchase 
of sterling from the IMF and the preceding repayment 
of debts to EPU creditors both carry reassuring impli- 
cations. These two operations involve a draft of over 
$200 million on the gold reserve; and the fact that they 
were launched on the eve of the autumn pressure on 
sterling provides an eloquent and comforting com- 
mentary upon the confidence with which the British 
authorities now regard the prospect of sterling. This 
mark of confidence was, indeed, duly acknowledged in 
the markets. The news of the repurchase of sterling 
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from the IMF was followed by an immediate though 
short-lived recovery of sterling in the foreign exchange 
market at the beginning of this week. It also had a 
strengthening, though also not enduring, impact on 
the market for gilt-edged securities. 

The timing’ of this clearing of the decks with the 
IMF, just before the important discussions that will 
take place in Washington when the Governors of the 
Fund meet next month, might suggest that it is directly 
connected with the convertibility “exercise.” It has 
no such immediate significance. This is not the prelude 
to a decisive move; to judge from all outward indica- 
tions, the possibility of that appears to be receding well 
into 1955—and perhaps beyond the next General 
Election. That, however, will not deter those gathered 
at Washington, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
included, from devoting further study to the “ collective | 
approach ” to freer trade and payments. The possible 
protraction of the delay before the hopeful travellers 
arrive offers no excuse for neglecting the technical 
preparations that should be made for “ the day.” 


* 


Among those preparations is the provision of 
adequate reserves of international credit for which the 
IMF will certainly be chosen as the main and probably 
the only instrument. The hope is that the relatively 
untried device of “ stand-by ” credits will fill the need. 
These arrangements are intended to give member 
countries assurance that during a predetermined period 
sales of exchange by the Fund will be made up to a 
specified amount whenever a member requests them. 
Attempts will certainly be made to induce the Fund 
to relax some of the restrictions it intends to impose 
on such “ stand-by ” arrangements—among them that 
they should be limited to periods of not more than six 
months and that they would comprise only the portion 
of the quota (normally 25 per cent in any one period 
of 12 months) to which a member would be entitled 
under the Articles of Agreement. In taking the 
initiative for any such loosening of the IMF mechanism, 
Britain will be -strengthened by its recent repurchase 
of sterling from the Fund and the restoration of its 
position to the pristine purity of 1946. 
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Kafhrs’ 


= shares have been intermittently moving 
J upwards in recent weeks, rising when other 
rkets have been rising and declining when the general 
market rise has been checked. It has been a selective 
and fairly cautious advance centred on the new mines 
the Orange Free State, the Far West Rand and the 
Klerksdorp area, together with the gold-cum uranium 
shares and mining finance 
house shares. Only 
occasionally, as happened — 
a fortnight ago, has the tide sx ct coe 
spread to catch up the 
established mines of the 
Rand in its swell. But 
though the rise has not 


|| Lim. M loney provided for 
development 


THE MINES AND THEIR MONEY 
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New Character 


But is there not something more behind the rise ? 
Have the mines of the Orange Free State, much the 
most important of the new areas, caught up with their 
initial difficulties—trising costs, shortage of capital and 
shortage of labour ? 

The labour shortage has not been decisively over- 
come. The chart shows a long term downward trend 
in the supply of native 
labour. Subsequently, 
there has been a better 
than seasonal recovery in 
the first half of 1954. At 
just over 310,000 the June 


| WWDriefontein £8%m labour force was nearly 


> has West'n Ultra Deep £24m 37,000 higher than in 
been all-embracing it has <i AN Vs VAAL December and _ about 
been substantial. The a 30,000 more than in June 
developing gold mine SG Ifo ntein£1O4m last year. The figures now 
; £2%4m. o. /(< > y 8 
shares have touched new Ellaton peste oes 2 look encouraging; Mr 
4m\X 


peaks and remain near 
them today. The advance 
is curiously timed. Gold 
shares do not normally 
move with gilts and indus- 
trials; they sit on the 
opposite end of the market 
see-saw, for investors tend 
to buy gold shares when 
they lack faith in gilt-edged 
and home industrials. 

But no lack of con- 
fidence exists at home. The 
Stock Exchange boom has 
not been destroyed ; pro- \ 
fits and dividends are still ] 
rising; American reces- 
sion seems to have moved 
away and a higher gold 
price seems as far beyond 
he horizon as it ever was. 
It would be absurd to 
uggest that the slight 
seasonal weakness in ster- 
ling has any relevance to 
the demand for gold 
shares, That demand must 
spring from other causes. One of these is French buy- 
ing ; another is anticipation by the more volatile inves- 
tors in this country. Good profits have been made and 
taken in the industrial market. There are some who now 
feel that a moderate stake in gold shares is no more than 
a reasonable insurance. And if it should happen to be 
the approach of an election that eventually stops the 
industrial boom, then—runs this argument—South 
African gold shares would not be a bad election hedge. 
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Money for the New Mines 


Orange Free State .......... 
Far West Rand ............. 
Klerksdorp Area..........-- 


RN a oe i ad whee 


On the basis of existing mine and ex¢ 
ect whose needs 


Kenneth _ Richardson, 
President of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State 
Chamber of Mines, has 
described the labour 
supply as much more satis- 
factory than it has been for 
years past. But before try- 
ing to assess the gains it 
will be wise to wait until 
/ December, when many 
native labourers return to 
their villages for the har- 
vest. At best, native 
labour remains uncomfort- 
ably scarce though the 
supply of European labour 
has improved. Mr Harry 
Oppenheimer recently told 





Raised Estimated the South African parlia- 
Since Sum Still 
1945 Needed ment that the present 
£ mn. deficit is 50,000 and that 
vege See 40-0 
“aes 24-9 es by 1958 a further 30,000 
nes 30-6 12-8 native labourers will be 
a laa 52-8 needed. Inadequate labour 
luding any estimate for ultra Deep Leveis means higher costs, but 


cannot be assessed. 


those cost increases fall 
mainly on the old-established mines, for labour is 
allotted by the Native Labour Committee of the 
Chamber of Mines, which gives developing mines a 
generous share. 

On the score of costs the verdict must also be 
indecisive. Investors must expect that on the deep, 
heavily watered, and heavily faulted gold reefs of the 
OFS, costs will always be high, just as some of the new 
mines of the Klerksdorp area, extracting gold at shallow 
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depth, can hope for relatively low costs. But as the 
tonnage raised in the Orange Free State increases, the 
ising trend of costs should flatten out. Stability at a 
level sharply higher than on the Rand should be reached. 

When it comes to finding the capital to open up 
South Africa’s new gold resources, investors can 
take heart. The back of the problem seems really to 
have been broken. No less than £184 million has 
been found for the mines of these areas since 1945— 
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over {69 million from the Anglo-American group, with 
its diamond profits to draw upon and a further 
large sum from the Kennecott Copper Corporation. 
Some £53 million has still to be provided for the exist- 
ing mines, assuming the average cost of bringing an 
Orange Free State mine to full production to be £13 
million, including housing. And the total may be 
. raised by perhaps a further £40 million if allowance 
is made for possible new mines. But the task no longer 
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looks impossible. The present twelve mines of the 
OFS, the six of the Klerksdorp area and three of the 
four in the Far West Rand have been carried to a point 
which permits some confidence that their capita! needs 
will be met. 

The prizes dangled before the investor who is happy 
about the general outlook are more inviting than ever, 
In most of the new mines that have reached the pro- 
duction stage actual results are much richer than was 
suggested by the boreholes previously sunk to prove 


AVERAGE DEVELOPMENT 
Quarterly Reports Sept. 30, 1953 to June 30, 1954 


8 mre. 








Previous ranue of 
° borehole indications 
Percentage Veins an from principa! reef 
aaane payable inch hts in Develop: 
; penny weig line 
inch/dw' 
Orange Free 
State: 
(basai reef) 
President Brand| 95-98 1,650 296—1,207 
President Steyn| 87-68 599 129-—— 546 
W. Holdings. . 84-24 729 592— 43! 
Harmony .... 96-93 634 174—1,179 
St. Helena ... 60-41 389 39—2,777 
Kierksdorp Area: 
(Vaal Reef) 
Stilfontein .. 80-47 376 101l— 750 
Vaal Reefs ... 88-23 556 107— 3X69 
Older Rand Pro- 
ducers: 
“Sallies”’ 33°04 470 
Crown Mines . 58-29 351 
Grootvlei . 41-55 219 





the mines. That is no surprise to geologists familiar with 
the limitations of the evidence obtained from diamond 
drilling and boreholes, but it is refreshing news for 
non-technical investors. The table shows s 
examples of actual development over the average of the 
last four quarters, compared with the previous boreliole 
results from the main reef in the vicinity of the sha‘t. 
It also brings out two other encouraging facts—that the 
percentage of payability is abnormally high and that 
both the grade and payability are running much above 
the common experience of established mines on ‘he 
Rand, three examples of which are given for comparis0n. 
Even allowing for the fact that high cost demands good 
ore—at least 150 inch/pennyweights—to show a proti, 
the facts are encouraging. 

In the first five months of this year South Africa's 
gold production was 334,551 ounces more than in t!ic 
same period of 1953. It has been foreshadowed th! 
South Africa’s total output for the year will exceed 2 
million ounces for the first time since 1943. The ne 
mines should be able to sustain a fairly high level of 
costs and earn a return, even ignoring the fact th. 
several of them have been chosen for governmen'- 
sponsored uranium plants. To assess that return and 
the fate of investment in individual mines is a matter of 
conjecture.. One estimate of possibilities of the OFS 
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ines is the somewhat optimistic forecast made by Mr 
:. G. Menell, chairman of the Anglo-Transvaal group, 
‘hat the OFS would produce an income from gold alone 

| the range of £100 million a year gross by 1960. 
Developing gold mines pay no dividends; the 
timist is not earth-bound by mere figures ; calcula- 
ns are attempted but fancy remains free, and opinions 
; seldom be disproved. When dividends begin to 
ne in, the shares of the new mines will begin to 
| into line with yields on established gold mines 
ich have a long life ahead of them—always remem- 
ring that the South African gold taxation system 
ntrives that a mine normally pays no tax and a high 
idend in its early years and a smaller dividend when 
ation begins. From such established mines investors 
at the moment content with dividend yields in the 
ge Of 7 per cent to 8 per cent. British holders 
tain the benefit of Dominion Tax Relief but the 
idend makes no allowance for the amortisation of 
> wasting asset, and so contains an element of return 

‘ capital and may seem low enough. 


The Buyers Return 


UYERS are back in the markets chasing their old 

favourites. Great Universal Stores §s. units are over 
{5—a new peak. Orange Free State gold shares have been 
rallying strongly following the decision of the Anglo- 
American group to take an option in “ Ofsits ” at £4 a share. 
inglo-Iranian Oil shares have been rallying strongly. The 
gilt-edged market seems to have recovered from last week’s 
ht of indigestion and to be firming up. The Financial 
Times industrial share index reached a new record of 169.4 
on Thursday, while the index of developing gold shares 
alter touching a mew peak of 130.32 on Wednesday lost 
nly a small fraction on Thursday: the markets seem poised 
for one more.leap forward. For the continuance of the 
Stock Exchange boom nothing better could have happened 
than the modest setback of last week. Had the advance con- 
tinued without that check, the danger of a much more 
serious break would have become acute. A check that 


brings no major decline gives the jobbers the chance to 
adjust their books and the speculators to adjust their 
commitments ; it makes a further advance before the end 
of the bull market much more likely. 

In the present epoch of high taxes a long-drawn-out bull 
market subjects the London system of dealing through 
stock jobbers to a severe strain. The jobbers have had no 
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Investors in. the new mines—speculators if everyone 
who buys shares for a capital profit is a speculator— 
should remember that these holes in the ground 
in the Orange Free State are not cheap. In 
hard cash they are costing an estimated average of 
£13 million each to dig and equip. The market 
already puts a higher value on many of them, 
Excluding Jeannette, which is not quoted, the 
market capitalises the share and loan capital of 
the other 11 OFS mines at around {£270 million, 
almost double the average actual cost per mine. Such 
high market capitalisations are not unusual in gold- 
mining ; often share prices rocket before the first sod 
has been cut. If the atmosphere is right the market can 
rise further. The mining finance houses have certainly 
dealt well on the rising market and their share dealing 
profits can hardly fail to show an increase. The more 
cautious investor will tend to spread his risks by choos- 
ing a mining finance share in preference to an individual 
mine. He should also remember that a fair measure 


of success for the mines is already discounted. 





opportunity since the war of adding substantially to their 
working capital, and therefore no opportunity of building 
up their books in the stocks in which they deal to match 
a market that is growing in popularity and in money turn- 
over. It is only the gilt-edged section that can still boast 
really big jobbers capable of absorbing big quantities of 
stock without difficulty. To job “bear,” that is to sell 
to the buying broker first and find the stock afterwards, 
together with pot-boiling operations such as buying 
“ Gussies ” for cash and reselling them for the new account, 
has become the precarious livelihood of many of the smaller 
industrial jobbers. It becomes difficult and dangerous in 
a market that is rising over a long period; technical 
reactions such as occurred last week reduce the danger. 

Despite that reaction the demand from genuine 
investors still seems strong. This is naturally a period 
during which issuing houses and City institutions are push- 
ing forward the re-financing operations that they have in 
prospect. The prompt success of the recent debenture 
issues by East African Power Company and by Bentley 
Engineering give encouragement, as does the active selling at 
rising prices this week of a large number of ordinary shares 
in F. Perkins coming partly from the original financiers 
of this company. It should be a good market, too, for the 
£10 million project which Vickers are planning. This will 
consist of an offer to ordinary shareholders of one new {1 
share at 27s. 6d. for each eight held and a loan stock issue 
of £6 million 4 per cent stock at £98 Ios. 
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Radio Breaks Fresh Ground 


HE radio industry has two major innovations to show 
T visitors to this year’s Radio Show that opened in 
London this week: two-programme television receivers 
and the first VHF radio sets. For years now this very 
young industry has had to content itself with unspectacular 
if steddy improvement on the domestic side that gave a 
misleading impression of middle-aged: conventionality and 
made a poor showing beside the. remarkable electronic 
developments in industrial and defence equipment. Now 
it faces what are probably the biggest changes in domestic 
radio since the start of television services. It is only within 
the past few months since the Independent Television 
Authority took solid shape and the BBC received per- 
mission to go ahead with its project for improved sound 
services in the VHF range that the industry could. feel 
the future was sufficiently certain to push ahead with plans 
for breaking this fresh ground. The result is an exhibition 
that is in many ways the most rewarding sirice those held 
shortly after the war. 

It is still possible to buy television receivers for BBC 
programmes only, but they are believed to make up only 
a quarter of the total on show, and they are not signi- 
ficantly cheaper than a comparable two-programme set. 
Most of the radio receivers designed for the VHF services 
have simply had a fourth wave-band added to the standard 
long, medium and short waves ; there seemed to be some 
confusion about their actual selling prices in the opening 
days of the show. The purpose of introducing VHF 
broadcasting is to overcome the-interference that is found 
in certain districts on the long and medium waves ; this 
suggests that the new sets will have a restricted market. 
But the quality of transmission is believed to improve in 
these very high frequencies, and the astonishing resilience 
of radio sales, combined with the intense interest being 
shown in high-quality reproduction, may prove such impres- 
sions wrong. In 1952 production of radio sets had almost 
to be halved, from 2 million in 1951 to 1.2 million. The 
following year saw the start of a remarkable revival. Pro- 
duction went up from 67,000 sets in March, 1953, to 
166,000 in March this year ; last year’s total output was 
1.2 million, even lower than in 1952, but during the first 
half of this year output was running atean annual rate of 
1.7 million. 


The Widening Screen 


ELEVISION production has not fluctuated as much as 
i. that of radio sets, but if its progress has been steady, 
it has not the same resources to fall back on as those of 
the more versatile radio receiver. 3-D and colour television 
are still the playthings of scientists and the advance of the 
domestic receiver has been in steadily widening the area of its 
screen. The g-inch screen, which was the backbone of the 
postwar market, has gone for good. Its successor, the 12-inch 
screen—average price £56 with tax—accounts for less than 
a quarter of current output, 45 per cent of which is given 
over to 14-inch receivers costing about £66 each. The 
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17-inch screen, which was a novelty last year, accounts today 
for 22 per cent of the industry’s output. As the big tubes 
come into quantity production, the prices of the big sets 
fall. At Christmas, a 17-inch set would have cost nearly 
£92. Now it costs a little over £86; in comparison, the 
price of the other sets has dropped only about {1 or s0, 
The swing is expected to continue when today’s noy-\ty, 
the 21-inch screen, is put into quantity production. _ 

While television production has been rising from 6,500 
sets in 1946 to 1.1 million last year, the sets coming out of 
the factories have been showing a progressively higher unit 
cost because of this tendency to favour the ever-wider 
screen. This may have some bearing on the probable size 
of the . industry’s. replacement demand for television 
receivers. Sinte the war it has produced 4 million television 
receivers, of which all but 15,000 must have been sold at 
home. The BBC’s television services now cover 15 million 
households, 86 per cent of the population. Rather less than 
23 per cent of these households have television licences ; 
an unspecified number have sets but no licences. “In London 
and the Midlands, where television is’ longest established, 
about 34 per. cent of the households appear to have licences. 
It seems probable that saturation point for television sales 
lies somewhere between 30 and 40 per cent (to allow for 
non-licensed sets) of the number of households in an area. 

What the industry does not know is how many owners of 
g-inch._ and 12-inch sets can be persuaded to change to 
bigger models. The start of a second service in an area, 
with the prospect of spending £6 or more on an adapter for 
an existing set, may be sufficient to start off a replacement 
demand—it may also tap a new sector of the market. Tele- 
vision production has shown a greater seasonal decline this 
summer than last, when the Coronation boom mopped up 
dealers’ stocks, and the unexpectedly modest prices being 
asked for two-programme sets is a sign that the industry is 
sharpening its competitive weapons, 


Hire Purchase Set Free 


HEN, last month, the Board of Trade pulled down 

W its structure of restrictions on hire purchase trans- 
actions it was obvious that the control over hire purchase 
as a whole was doomed. So it has turned out, even sooner 
than most people expected. The Treasury, too, has climbed 
down; the Capital Issues Committee has now been instructed 
to remove the rigid ban on issues for hire purchase finance 
and to deal with applications on their merits. The banks 
have been asked to apply similar principles in dealing with 
applications for advances. But the Treasury retreat is sti!! 
covered by the Chancellor’s warning that: “ An increase 
in the volume of hire-purchase finance leading to an 


excessive expansion of consumer credit would not be in the 
national interest.” 


No tears need be shed over the passing of the detailed 


structure of hire purchase control. It sought to restrict the 
total volume of finance available for hire purchase and 2! 
the same time specifically to circumscribe the nature of hir: 
purchase deals in a specified list of consumer goods in the 
hope that the limited amount of finance would thus be 
concentrated on capital goods, History contains few 


examples of people having been made to do something by 
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“Daddy, || what is earth made of ?” 


That's mostly -powdered rock he’s playing with, you tell him— 
mixed with mould. It’s the top of the earth called soil; in it are 
mineral salts, which help to feed the plants which in turn feed us, 

Earth—the basic raw material. Sometimes scratched, even to-day, 
with Bronze Age tools, yielding a pitiable crop. Yet fertile, brimming 
over, where it is channelled for irrigation, ploughed, reaped, 


husbanded by power: diesel and electrical power, supplied all over 


Brush Electrical the world by THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED. ; 
Engineering Co. Ltd. Supplied to the Sudan Gezira Board, for example, by J. & H. 
Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. MCLaren Ltd., a member company. Here 108 MCLaren diesel 


engines have been cable-ploughing the land since 1927, the soil 
. . c ° < ¢ > ” 
J. GM. MLeren Led being too light for tractors. Over 600,000 acres now-yield their 
The National Gas and Oil crop of cotton and linseed; soon this same number of engines will 


Engine Co. Led. extend the limits of fertility further still, to a total area of one 


Petters Ltd. million acres. 


THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 


DUKE’S COURT * DUKE STREET * ST. JAMES’S * LONDON « 8.W.1 and throughout the world 
G726 








At last, nuclear knowledge brings to every 
warehouse, factory, office or other industrial 
building, a sure and certain means of fire 
prevention which is now available to all. 


WHAT DOES IT DO? 


Minerva instantly detects the first trace of smoke from any smoulder- 
ing material. 


HOW DOES IT WORK? 


The activating source of the detector is a particle of radio-active 
material with a theoretical life of more than a thousand years, No 


current is consumed while the detector is on guard. The entry of 
smoke triggers the detector. 


HOW IS IT INSTALLED? 


Each detector is no larger than an electric light bulb and can be 
fitted as simply. 


Only one is required in a room or for every 1,000 sq. ft. of floor area. 


WHAT DOES IT COST? 


Only the cost of the simple wiring—the detectors and signal equip- 
ment are hired to the user by the makers at a low annual fee which 
includes servicing and free replacements. 


MINERVA 


FIRE DETECTION SYSTEM 


Manufactured by The Minerva Detector Company Ltd., 
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Minerva—protectress of ancient cities 
—guards the docks and warehouses of 
the world’s great waterways. The system 
will be found in stores and warehouses 
in London, Brussels, Hamburg, Hanover, 
Zurich, Stuttgart, Bordeaux, Lille, 


Toulouse and Gothenburg. 





Richmond, Surrey, England 
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an injunction to other people not to do something else, and 
this was not one of them ; the restrictions on the consumer 
goods had been broken as a result of legal decisions and 
the restriction on the total volume of hire purchase money 
was growing despite the control because the Capital Issues 
Committee is not a complete stopper on new finance. It 
coverns neither the under £50,000 company nor the private 
deposit with the hire purchase finance company. 


HIRE PURCHASE SHARES RISE 





Aug. July Aug. Aug. 
25, 26, 18, | 25, 
1953 1954 1954 | 1954 





Dominions Trust (£1) |» 75/— | 127/6 | 135/-* | 155/- 
tile Credit (f{1).... 48 /- 87/6 97/6 105 /- 
unt (5/-)...... 17/-* 17/6a |} 21/9* 22/6 

ker (5 FRG sok nas a's 9/- 23/- 28/- 27/6 
Universal Stores (5/-) 57/-* | 83/6 | 98/- 100/- 





* Ex dividend. (a) After 50 per cent scrip issue 

shares of the hire purchase finance houses and of some 
of the retail companies doing hire purchase business have 
risen sharply. It is still pertinent to ask “ What may happen 
n ” As The Economist goes to press United Dominions 
Trust still has not had an answer from the Capital Issues 
Committee on its application for a capital increase that was 
lodged on July 20. Surely the answer must be “ Yes.” 
But no test has yet been made of how the clearing banks 
will interpret the new injunction. In the last two years 
they have restricted their advances for hire purchase finance 
to 90 per cent of what they were before the 1951 restric- 
tions. It seems certain that that 10 per cent cut at least 
must be withdrawn. 

Then the established finance houses will compete more 
effectively with the host of new finance companies that has 
recently sprung up with less than £50,000 capital, and the 
small new financiers will tend to be squeezed—not neces- 
sarily out of business, but into the more risky channels of 
financing where there is mo recourse against the 
retailer who sold the goods. The more comfortable 
block financing, with the trader as a party to the deal, may 
tend to become the preserve of the established finance 
company now armed with more resources. Will charges 
to the customer fall as competition in financing grows ? 
Not necessarily: high though they seem, the charges for 
hire purchase finance contains more administration and 
collecting costs than pure interest, and among the small 
companies it is going to be the company with the good 
collecting service and strong local connections that survives. 


Bullion Prices Rise 


A. NOTABLE trend during the past week or so has been 
£\ the strength of London bullion prices. The price of 
gold in the London market has risen to over 249s. 8d., the 
ughest level reached since the market was reopened last 
March ; the price for silver has strengthened from 72d. at 
the beginning of the month and 723d. a week ago, to 73d. 


lo some extent each of these movements is simply a reflec- 
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tion of the weakening of sterling against the dollar, a move- 
ment that has become more pronounced this week under the 
impact of considerable seasonal demands for dollars, 
particularly for payments for oil and sugar. By the close of 
business on Wednesday, the sterling rate had reached 
$2.803, its lowest since early this year. The rise in the 
sterling price of gold has, in fact, just about kept pace with 
the fall in the sterling-dollar rate, as can be seen from the 
fact that the free market price for gold in terms of dollars has 
during the past week remained steady at around $35.04. 
There have, however, been some special factors affecting 
each of these sections of the bullion market. The hoarding 
demand for gold from France has died down completely. 
The main purchases of free market gold have come from 
Hong Kong and the Middle East, where the demand of the 
metal may have been stimulated by the war of words con- 
cerning Formosa. Some European central banks have also 
appeared as buyers in the London market from time to time. 

The substantial recovery in the price of silver from the 
low level of 72d. that obtained during the last ten days of 
July is mainly accounted for by the successful absorption of 
substantial amounts of Russian silver that had found its way 
to this market. Some of this silver was sold direct in 
London by the Russian authorities, but a certain amount 
of it represented barter silver resold here by dealers on the 
Continent. Some Continental countries have been offering 
merchandise to Russia for barter against silver, and as the 
Russian buyers have been prepared to pay a premium over 
the world price for such commodities (some of which may 
have come close to the strategic list of prohibited articles) 
the sellers who acquired silver in exchange were 
prepared to offer it in the London market at the relatively 
low price of 72d. That cheap silver has now been absorbed 
and the price has recovered to a point very close to the 
import parity with New York, where silver is quoted at 
854 cents. 


New Peaks in Tea Prices 


NLIKE coffee and cocoa, which are still below their 

peaks, tea prices are setting fresh records every week. 
At the London auctions this week clean common tea rose 
by another 1d. a lb to 4s. 103d. a lb, and medium and better 
qualities were 1d. to 3d. a Ib dearer. The persistent short- 
age is the reason for the advance, and with the seasonal 
improvement in the quality of teas arriving in London next 
month, prices are likely to rise still higher. Best liquoring 
Assam broken pekoe, for example, which is now quoted at 
ss. 6d. a lb, is still 6d. below the equivalent of the Calcutta 
price. The prospect of any reaction in prices looks remote. 
The increase of some 30 million Ib in the total crop in the 
main producing countries in the first half of this year 
appears to be barely sufficient to meet the growth in world 
consumption. A similar increase in the second half of the 
year might just tip the market in the buyers’ favour, but the 
crop outlook in North India, the largest producing area, is 
hardly encouraging. 

The hopes of British tea blenders for an easing of prices 
this month have been dashed, and the most extravagant 
dreams of the tea producers have come true. Revenues this 
season must be even better than last year’s, and though 
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costs are rising, for fewer companies are in debt to their 
banks. Prices of tea shares have moved a little higher in 
recent. weeks, but whether that rise has fully discounted 
the present prosperity may perhaps be open to doubt. 


The Viscount’s Tally 


\IGNED orders for the Vickers Viscount reached a total of 
S 153 this week, with about 50 additional machines under 
negotiation. Trans-Canadian Airlines, which ordered 15 
Viscounts last year, intends buying a further 7, bringing its 
total to 22, and Airwork Ltd., a few days earlier, had signed 
an order for 3 Viscounts. The value of the 153 aircraft and 
their spares is put at £44 million, nearly three-quarters of 
which represents aircraft for export. These are substantial 
sums and it is not surprising that Air Finance Ltd., the 
company formed last autumn to provide credit for aircraft 
buyers, should have played some part in the financing of 
the biggest order so far received. This is for 40 Viscounts 
with an option of 20 more) for the American Capital Air- 
lines. The 60 aircraft will cost Capital $67 million ; the 
initial order for 40 will amount to $45 million, and this 
sum would under normal conditions have to be found by the 
time of the delivery of the last aircraft, in August, 1956. 


This is the first time that Air Finance has provided 
credit for the purchase of Viscounts, although not the first 
occasion on which it has facilitated an aircraft sale. It was 
expected last year that Air Finance would ordinarily provide 
credit for 40 per cent of the value of the sale, and would 
expect manufacturers to ask for the balance of 60 per cent 
to be paid on or before delivery of the aircraft. Payment 
was to be made within three years. On such a basis, Air 
Finance might be expected to provide some $18 million 
credit for Capital’s purchase. 


Fresh Boost for Lead and Zinc 


RICES Of lead and zinc jumped sharply in London this 
week following the announcement that the United 
States will not raise the tariffs on these metals, but will 
instead assist the domestic industry by increasing purchases 
for the strategic stock. Foreign producers will be thankful 
for President Eisenhower’s view that the higher tariffs 
recommended by the Tariff Commission would confer only 
a marginal benefit on domestic prices—at the expense of 
American consumers—and be of doubtful help in reopening 
domestic mines. The President’s decision follows the recom- 
mendations of the Randall Commission, which said that if it 
was necessary on solely military grounds to assure a strictly 
domestic source of raw materials, this should be accom- 
plished by means other than tariffs or import restrictions, and 
the cost borne in the defence budget. It would have been 
cheaper for the Administration to grant direct subsidies to the 
highest-cost producers, instead of buying more lead and zinc 
from the domestic industry as a whole. But this would 
have been politically unpalatable ; and as the expanded 
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stockpiling programme of last March was partly < 
to assist domestic producers, it was logical sin 
accelerate these purchases. 


The President stated that in the fiscal year end 
June, the government “could buy” up to 200,0 
of lead and up to 300,000 tons of zinc. Recent! 
bought about 8,000 tons of lead a month and abour : 5,099 
tons of zinc, at the market price. The intention is 1 raise 
prices to a level that will encourage mines to go bac: into 
production and so maintain an “ adequate domestic m» ilisa- 


“signed 
iply to 


next 
tons 
t has 


tion base.” The government may not need to 6) the 
maximum quantities to bring this about. Producers’ \‘ocks, 
even of zinc, are not unduly large in terms of Am rican 
consumption, and there should soon be a seasonal improve- 
ment in demand. The announcement contained two pijuant 
passages. The Secretary of State is directed to seek recog- 
nition by the principal foreign suppliers of lead and zinc 


that, in this instance, charity begins at home, and thar they 
“will not themselves seek to take any unfair adva: : 
of the programme. At the same time the Secre' 


o 
me 


Agriculture is directed to offer to buy lead and zinc for the 
stockpile from foreign countries, if they will agree to take 
some surplus farm commodities off his hands in return. 


Although the Americar action will support world prices of 
these metals, the volume of raw materials being acquired by 
the stockpile is disturbing, however remote the danger of 
their release to the market may be at present. Nor can 
foreign countries unreservedly welcome the increasing 
American interference with world markets. 


Fall in Export Prices 


GAINST a broad picture of buoyancy in British exports 
must be set one small cloud, as yet of little conse- 
quence. It is the fall last month of one point in the 
prices which British exports command. This, coupled 
with stability of import prices, moved the terms of 
trade another point against this country, to (ol 
(1953 = 100). The cause of this adverse movement 
was the opposite of that in April and June. In those 
months import prices rose, while export prices remained 
steady. The fall in export prices last month was in faci the 
first change in the export price index since last November. 
It reflected a fall of two points to 93 in the export price 
index of metals, a fall of one point to 102 in textiles, and of 
one point to 97 in “ other manufactures.” Prices of metals 
have been falling, with one interruption, since Febru:ry, 
and the fall in prices of “ other manufactures” was the 
third in succession. These declines were only partly of'sct 
by a rise of one point to 100 in prices of engineering p‘0- 
ducts, which have been almost steady for nearly a yer. 
Among imported goods, the basic materials index rose 5Y 
two points in July to 100, owing mainly to higher prices of 
rubber and raw wool, but this was offset by a fall of onc 
point in the index of fuels. 


The picture of British exports last month was neverthe'<ss 
encouraging. Compared with the average of the secovd 
quarter of this year, the total of £246.9 million {0 
was 10 per cent higher and matched the increase in ‘¢ 
working month. Exports of engineering goods were 11 pct 
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nt higher at £9§ million, and exports of “other manu- 
tures ” were 12 per cent higher at £46 million. Exports 
extiles rose by only 7 per cent to £29 million, but a large 
ease of 17 per cent to £33.5 million occurred in exports 
xetals. Within thése broad categories the rise was some- 

t patchy. Exports of electric machinery maintained the 
ge increase with a rise of 11 per cent over the second 


IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICES 























(1953 = 100) 
IMPORTS 
Food Sat oe x 
Bever- Basic Manu- 
Total ages and |Materials Fuels factured 
Tobacco Goods 
ily 100 101 100 
e 98 96 
lan. . 98 95 
Keb 97 94 
March 96 94 
April. 98 94 
May 98 94 
lune. 99 o4 
= July . 99 94 
: Exports 
Textiles * 
Engin- | (exclud- | Terms 
Total Metals eering ing | ot 





—— 


Products (Clothing) | Trade 





3 July . 100 98 100 

Dec. . 99 101 99 

+ Jan. 99 101 $9 

Feb. 99 102 $8 

March 99 101 97 

* April. 99 103 99 
May . 99 103 sg 

June. 99 103 100 

July 98 102 101 


*The ratio of import prices 10 export prices. A rise indicates an 
averse movement. 


juarter, to nearly £16 million, but exports of machinery, 
ther than electric, showed a less than average rise of 7 per 
nt to £37.6 million. Shipments of iron and steel 
se by nearly 14 per cent to more than {13 million. 
The relative falt in exports of cotton and rayon goods was 
irtly offset by an increase of about I1 per cent in exports 

woollen goods and other textiles. Among “ other 
anufactures,” shipments of clothing and footwear were 
> per cent higher at £4.4 million. Exports of chemicals, 
wever, the largest item in this group, showed no more 
in the average increase of about 10 per cent to £18.8 
Jhon. 


‘ 


The Mines Lose Men 


NE new disquieting element in the present disappoint- 

ing record of the British coal industry has been a 
rather sharp decline in mining manpower in the last two 
and a half months. On August 14th there were 706,100 
workers on colliery books, of whom 289,900 were 
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face workers. This total was 200 men better than the 
week before ; but it was about 4,000 fewer than at the 
end of May, some 3,000 fewer than at the beginning of 
this year, and about 14,500 less than at the end of June 
last year—when the figure was nearly 721,000, the peak 
of recovery in manpower attained by the industry following 
the serious decline experienced in 1949-50. Until June 
this year total manpower was rising slightly, and the 
number of men working at the face remained about the 
same ; so the recent decline, which has occurred largely 
during the holiday season, can hardly be taken as a good 
excuse for the industry’s failures in production this year. 
But its significance will be felt more heavily during the 
autumn, if the decline continues ; and this development 
during a period of chockfull employment in the economy 
as a whole, is reviving dormant worries in the industry’s 
headquarters. 

The interrupted decline since last summer has, in fact, 
been the main factor in limiting the rise in 1954 coal output 
Over Output in 1953, though the miners’ leaders and the 
Coal Board, when they agreed that five million tons extra 
this year would be a reasonable aim, were taking most 
of this decline into account. Productivity throughout the 
industry and at the coal face has improved slightly over 
last year ; absenteeism is lower, and the average number 
of shifts worked has thus increased. The men actually 
employed in the industry, therefore, are not working less 
than last year, though the increases in productivity are 
hardly as yet very significant returns upon the amount of 
investment that continues to be-ploughed into the industry. 
That investment, certainly, takes more men away from 
producing coal at the face to cutting roadways and new 
faces elsewhere ; and the growing proportion of coal cut 
by machine puts up the tonnage of dirt the miners have 
to move. But those factors were already assumed when 
the industry formulated those intentions for 1954 that it is 
not fulfilling. 


Long-Staple Contract for Liverpool 


n the eve of the withdrawal of the Raw Cotton Com- 

mission’s cover scheme on August 31st, the Liverpool 
Cotton Association has revealed that it has now drafted 
the framework of a futures contract for long-staple 
(Egyptian type) cotton. Since futures trading began in 
Liverpool last May, the only hedge available to spinners has 
been the strictly American contract, because no other type 
was practicable. It is not a full hedge for American-type 
cotton grown outside the United States, and it is of much 
less value to spinners of Egyptian-type cotton. Lancashire 
has not been at a disadvantage in this respect compared 
with its competitors, for no other country has facilities 
for hedging long-staple cotton. And after the Alexandria 
market was closed late in 1952, the cover offered by the 
Raw Cotton Commission had to be based wholly on the 
New York market. 

But the absence of the facilities enjoyed before the war 
has been keenly felt in Lancashire, and the Liverpool 
Cotton Association intended to introduce a long-staple con- 
tract as soon as this was practicable. It is now hoped to 
do so in the spring, and that a similar contract will be 
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introduced simultaneously in Alexandria. The contract 
will shortly be sent to the various interests in Egypt, who 
have been kept in touch with the proposals, and a delega- 
tion from the Association will go to Egypt in October for 
further discussions. Reopening of the Alexandria market, 
though desirable, is not essential to the introduction of the 
contract in Liverpool. But Lancashire would probably be 
well advised not to press the matter, at least until Egyptian 
traders are allowed to deal in the Liverpool market. 


An Aircraft Bottleneck ? 


AW Ministry of Supply gave last week its first public 
T demonstration of the test work done by its experi- 
mental establishment at Boscombe Downs and—intention- 

lly or not—put a spotlight on one of the possible reasons 
behind the persistent delays in delivering some of the new 

ilitary aircraft to the services. The British aircraft indus- 
try has demonstrated beyond doubt that it can design 
aircraft that will stand comparison with the best that any 
of its competitors can produce, and it has also given proof 
that it can put them into production and build up to a 
rate of output as high if not higher than that of any 
American factory. The bottleneck in deliveries—which, 
significantly, has not occurred in civil aircraft—comes 
dur rie the testing period after the prototype has flown and 
before the machine is cleared for squadron service. 

F light testing is carried out in two distinct stages. The 
first is handled by the manufacturer, whose test pilots fly 
the prototype aircraft and report on their handling and per- 
formance to their own engineers and design staff. The 
second begins when the first machine is delivered 
to the Ministry of Supply at Boscombe Downs. This 
second stage is intended to test the aircraft as a military 
machine ; the test pilots handle the aircraft as it would 
be flown in service. It is here that armament trials begin, 
no bombing or firing tests are carried out before 
this. _ It might be expected that the Ministry’s test 
pilots would merely be duplicating and cross-checking 
the work already done by their civilian counter- 
parts at the aircraft factories, but it is becoming 
increasingly plain that they are not. Rather they appear 
to be testing qualities in performance not previously 
covered in the manufacturers’ own trials. As a result 
defects in the machine’s development that should and 
ought to have been detected and corrected earlier are 
coming to light only at this relatively late stage. 

It does not appear that the manufacturers’ own test 
policy is necessarily at fault here. They are severely 
handicapped in, for example, fighter development, 
by the arrangement that leaves all firing trials to 
Ministry pilots after the civil pilot has finished his 
work. It is during the actual firing of modern high-speed 
cannon like\the new 30-millimetre Aden that some of the 
most serious handling defects have come to light. It is 
possible that the new system of ordering a small batch of 
prototypes for simultaneous testing in place of the usual 
two—as, for example, the 20 supersonic P.1s recently 
ordered—will make it possible to eliminate the bottle- 
neck that this division of responsibilty appears to create. 
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Prospects for Diesel Locomotives 


T was in 1950, the best year ever for the American diesel 

locomotive industry, that a British team visiied the 
industry and prepared a productivity report that recom. 
mended the adoption of certain American practices by 
British manufacturers. The team was careful to emphasise 
the immense difference between the circumstances of the 
two industries—one with a huge home market based upon 
the “ diesel revolution ” through which the American rail- 
ways were passing, the other with no market for main-line 
diesels at all and little home demand even for smaller 
industrial locomotives. 

Since 1950 demand for diesel locomotives in the United 
States has fallen—calamitously for their builders, from 
some 4,000 a year to about 750 a year—with the partial 
completion of that diesel revolution, and the manufacturers 
are now dependent to a considerable extent upon teplace- 
ment and modernisation of the existing locomotives. The 
situation of the British industry has not changed signifi- 
cantly. The British railways are building 573 diesel shunt- 
ing locomotives and are still experimenting with half a 
dozen main-line locomotives. But British railway engincers 
are still committed to a preference for main-line electrifica- 
tion, when the time for a shift in motive power does come. 
Moreover, even if the railways began to shift to diesels, 
this would not necessarily assist the private locomotive 
builders. The railway workshops would probably build 
the locomotives themselves, buying only the diesel engines 
and electrical equipment from outside, as they are now 
building the shunting locomotives. 

The British manufacturer’s main market, therefore, must 
remain overseas—where American competition, perhaps, 
may become more determined. In such markets the 
advantages of standardisation that the Americans have 
enjoyed at home hardly exist, and it seems doubtful whether 
even their highly efficient methods of manufacture, on 
custom-built equipment, could offset the difference in 
labour cost that arises from wages at a level three times 
the European. But other competitors—notably Germany 
and Switzerland—suffer from no such disadvantages in 
tendering against Britain. 


Hungary’s Next Move 


RITAIN has made a trade agreement with Hungary, but 
has not yet got to grips on a debt agreement. 
Markets will be opened for Hungarian exports of {5.5 
million—foodstuffs, bristles and a few manufactured goods 
—while Britain hopes to send Hungary £5 million of 
exports—textiles, vehicles, tin plate, pharmaceuticals and 
electrical machinery. ‘To some of the holders of —" a 
bonds, which have been in complete default since 1942, 
looked like a sign of weakness, and there was a little salling 
of Hungarian. bonds early this week, prices coming dov a 
from around {21 on the 73 per cents to about £20}. Cer- 
tainly there would be no occasion for weakness. Hungary 
has a poor record as a debtor. And certainly the British 
Government has shown in the past that it knows how ‘0 
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lost can be 
put back to 
work ! Heat which is dissipated 


because of the lack of proper insulation can be saved 
and re-directed to the purpose for which it was 
generated. Darlington 857% Magnesia is the material 
chosen for the insulation of generating stations, 
oil refineries, and industrial plant. Because of its 
high thermal efficiency up to 907 of heat generated 


can be put to use. 






ARLINGTON 
85% MAGNESIA 
Insulation 


I ae magi iy mes a fa sy aa 
PE sl bE GES Bi 






THE CHEMICAL 


INSULATING CO. LTD. 


DARLINGTON 


Associate Companies : The Darlington Insulation Co. Ltd., Insulation Contractors ; 


of HEAT now 


TL 
- 


AND | 


| 
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Taylor & Sons Ltd., Sheet Metal Workers & Acoustic Control Engineers ; Ipscol Ltd., | 


ufacturers of the Cash Automatic Regulator System ; The Joinery & Insulation Co. Ltd., 


Manufacturers of Cold Store Doors and Fittings. 
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Its 
SO 
simple 


Simple to use... simple to install . . . and the saving in 
costs a matter of simple arithmetic! These are but some 
of the reasons why Emidictas are preferred by both 


executives and typists. 


The range of machines makes possible a complete and 
comprehensive dictation system. There is a model with 
a 6 minute recording period for large and speedy letter 
output, and a ‘12 minute’ model for long period dictation, 
And Emidicta Portables keep correspondence under 


control for executives when travelling. 


Emidictas can be connecied to provide intercommuni- 
cation between executive and secretary, and, for remote 
dictation, a telephone attachment permits direct 


recordings, 


Ring GROsvenor 7127 for a demonstration under 


your own working conditions. 





STAND 73 | 


Business Efficiency 
Exhibition 
Manchester : 


Sept. 27th—Oct. 2nd. 






The 


Emidicta 


COMPLETE DICTATION SYSTEM 


E.M.I. SALES & SERVICE LTD. 
Emidicta Division, Dept. No, 28 

Head Office: 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.1 

Telephone: Grosvenor 7127/8, Mayfair 8597 


EM.IOIL. 
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harvests and health 
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The snake was an ancient symbol of Time LP hae : 
oO geetseenca 
so ee 


eee 


and the turning year, with its earth-seasons 


ed ol teadal tae 
ed en ee Bd 


ae 


of spring planting, summer growth, 
autumn harvest and winter sleep. 
And the snake of £sculapius has, 


e classical times, been a symbol of healing. 


ss ' 


{zriculture to produce man’s food, 


4 
a 
a 
r 
if 
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ers 


and medicine to care for his health... 


Ye 


‘The improvement of crops 
has been the main business of Fisons 
for a hundred years and more, 
almost since the science and production PET yyy. 
44 . 3 re eene “ 
ra) 

of chemical fertilizers began. 
, in recent years, Fisons have struck roots 
in the field of chemicals for medicine. 


Fisons today contribute to the harvests 


and health of the world. 





FISONS LIMITED - Harvest House « Felixstowe * Suffolk, ..........ccccccccceces Peccsescccqeee co 
PERTILIZERS * HEAVY CHEMICALS scccccccseccccdsdcvnvccccsten. be ltlasecdwm teenie thus 
eee eee ere eee ete eee ereeeeeve 
Fisons are among the largest manufacturers  ...........ccececessceccecscceceveccescoosllhcccesceoeseceecs 
in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal ..........cccccccceccecececcencccuces po osescovecestaee 
0 aratic fine chemicals fo 
food preparations and fine chemicals for ca cde cave epededeutdueettunsas ieneees ondbbone CAREEN Ok. biekenee 
Industry. Many of Fisons products in ........ os 
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these fields are household names ................-. . 
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rake a strong line with Hungary. It broke off its long 
drawn financial negotiations in 1949 when Mr Edgar Sanders 
is imprisoned and only resumed them after his release 
st year. 
| But is the present agreement weakness ? Before Hungary 
-an be expected to start paying its debt it must be given 
opportunity to earn some sterling. The opportunity: has 
been given to earn a modest surplus of £4 million in the 
twelve months ending next August—an optimistic hope, 
haps, but still a chance for Hungary to turn an existing 
je deficit into a surplus. And the agreement is for one 
r only. Hungary has undertaken to start negotiations 
it all claims—the bonded debt, commercial debts, 
nalisation and expropriation of property—before 
tember 1, 1955. If Hungary values the trade agreement 
rovides an incentive for a settlement. 
‘he bondholders need not feel that they have been for- 
ten. Nor need they pitch their hopes high. There is 
een £20 and £30 million of sterling bonded debt, and 
ne yet knows-what turn the negotiations will eventually 
If the British view prevails, Hungary will eventually 
rsuaded to make parallel offers to all her bondholders, 
1 of the sterling and the dollar issues irrespective of 
ther the bonds are at present in British or foreign owner- 
There is also the sum of about £600,000 in the hands 
he Administrator of Hungarian property. The distribu- 
of that is the British Government’s affair. Bondholders 
get the bulk of it in the form of an ex gratia payment, 
| it is likely that the principles that governed the German 
bt settlement. will again be followed, i.e. “ British resi- 
at” bondholders, whether of the sterling or the dollar 
vonds, should participate. The amount of these loans in 
British hands is still a matter of guesswork, but the market 
lieves that most of the sterling issues are held in this 
country and is only banking on £2 to £3 per £100 on the 
' per cent issue which has been given the maximum 
weighting of 1.2§ in the Treasury list. Bonds of that loan 
with a certificate of British ownership change hands at 
ver £20 and without it at a mere £5 to £6 per £100 stock. 
Che price difference is far greater than the expected amount 
f the ex gratia payment and reflects the narrow market in 
onds without declaration of British ownership. 


BMC’s Gas Turbine 


T HE Austin Motor Company’s laboratories have been 
working on gas turbine designs for more than five 
years. This week it was announced that a 125 bhp gas 
turbine unit with a heat exchanger has been run success- 
ully in a Sheerline chassis. Even with a heat exchanger, 
fuel consumption appears to be significantly higher than 
n a petrol engine of similar power, but the company has 
found the results encouraging enough to go on with the 
‘xperiment. The Ministry of Supply’s interest in the 


—— 


levelopment of small gas turbines has given the motor 
ndustry financial backing to persist in a line of research 
hat has so far not proved any too profitable. The Ministry 
some years ago gave development contracts for a number 
f low-powered engines, Austin’s among them, partly to 
stimulate research and partly in the hope that a useful 
military power unit might emerge from the experiments. 
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The earliest designs for motors were, in effect, scaled- 
down aircraft turbines, and it was inevitable that fuel con- 
sumption under part-load—and no road vehicle runs at 
full power—should be extravagantly high. More recently, 
there have been signs that the industry was branching 
away from the classic turbine with its 100 or so blades 
fitted round a turbine disc, and was experimenting with 
newer forms that gave better part-load performance. 
Austin is known to. have considered these newer designs 
of turbine, but has probably not gone far enough to have 
used one in the present engine. 


Private Coal Mining 


HE small mine in Lanarkshire that the National Coal 

Board has recently taken over from a private operator 
after a protracted labour dispute there is one of about 360 
r.ines that are still operated, under licence, by private con- 
cerns. Nationalisation gave the board title to all the coal 
measures under Britain and to the 1,400-odd mines then 
producing coal. But it has never worked more than about 
a thousand of these itself, and it is now working roughly 
880. About 200 pits have been closed. The remainder 
are worked under licence from the board by the companies 
that were operating (and in many cases owning) them 
before nationalisation. They produce roughly 2 million 
tons of coal a year, less than one per cent of the industry’s 
total output ; in terms of physical productivity, they produce 
it quite efficiently. 

The criterion for licensing a mine is that it should have 
not more than “30 or so” men working underground. 
The latest official count published, for September, 1952, 
put total employment in these mines as 5,470, including 
about 5,200 wage earners, plus 380 working proprietors ; 
today total employment is guessed as more than 6,000. Not 
all of the mines licensed are primarily coal mines ; some 
are mainly concerned with working materials such as fire- 
clay but take out coal as well. Output per mianshift in 
the small mines is comparatively good—many of them are 
shallow workings that require much less elaborate equip- 
ment and organisation than the type of mines the Coal 
Board operates itself. 

Under the present licences, the longest of which run until 
about 1960, the mine operator hands the coal over to the 
board for marketing, receiving the proceeds less a selling fee 
and a royalty in respect of the coal and the mine. 
Until 1950 the board in effect operated a small-scale Coal 
Charges Account for these little mines, making payments to 
some in the Northern and South-Western Divisions from 
the total royalties that it received from all the others, but 
those arrangements have now been incorporated into the 
particular terms of contract for each mine, while some of 
the highest-cost mines have been closed. The only trace 
of this 2 million tons of coal that now appears in the Coal 
Board’s accounts is an item “ Royalties receivable less 
payable”; last year the net royalties amounted to about 
£20,000. One clause in the licences, however, generally 
makes all agreements signed between the board and the 
trades unions with which it negotiates binding on the small 
mine operators ; and it was in respect of a labour dispute over 
which no settlement appeared likely to be reached that the 
board decided to take over the mine in Scotland. 
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SHORTER NOTES 


The directors of Jones and Higgins, the drapers and 
furnishers, have circularised the company’s shareholders 
advising against acceptance of the offer from Great 
Universal Stores of £4 10s. for their shares. In the opinion 
of the board of Jones and Higgins the-asset value attribu- 
table to the company’s £1 shares is more than £6 per share. 


* 


A fall in income is disclosed by Telephone Properties 
as a result of the sale of the company’s principal asset in 
Venezuela, Net profits after tax were down from {60,964 
in 19§2 to £35,252 in 1953, but the dividend is comfort- 
ably maintained at 8 per cent. Plans are to be announced 
whereby the shareholders will have the choice either to 
exchange the greater part of their stock into shares of a 
1ew realisation company or to retain the whole of their 
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Alexanders Discount company announces proposals to 
make a one-for-one free scrip issue and at the same time 
to remove the company’s uncalled capital liability. If j, 
intended first to write down the 1,200,000 ordinary shares 
of £2 each with {1 paid up into the same number of f; 
ordinary shares fully paid and then to make a 100 per cent 
free scrip issue in fully paid £1 ordinary shares. The 
company, which increased its dividend last year from 17} 
per cent to 20 per cent, emphasises that the capitalisation of 
reserves does not indicate any increase in the amount to be 
distributed this year. 


The Pakistan government’s attempts to support raw jute 
prices by acreage control, and latterly by introducing 
minimum prices and even crop destruction, have now been 
aided by nature, though in a particularly tragic way. 
Severe floods in East Pakistan have inflicted considerable 
damage on the crop, and in the last two weeks the price 


“interests in the present company. 


ns 


| 
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BRITISH MATCH CORPORA- 
TION. This company, holding a 
dominant position in the match manu- 
facturing industry in this country, came 
under scrutiny by the Monopolies Com- 
mission and following the Commission’s 
report in May of last year, a new trading 
agreement between the Corporation and 
the Swedish Match Company was nego- 
tiated to remove as far as practicable the 
stigma of monopoly from the company’s 
set up. So far, so good; the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission had been 
ccepted, public concern at the existence 
of monopoly presumably allayed, and the 

Years to March 3l, 


1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 

trading profit......... 2,136,324 2,316,656 
Total income. ..sceress 2,316,744 2,464,410 
Depreciation .....eeee¢ 520,786 371,352 
Taxmtionk © eis bees 1,080,485 1,093,227 
Na GIO So vat sacs’. 543,283 584,801 
Preference dividends... 15,460 15,881 
Ordinary dividends.... 302,414 306,281 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OBRE nade sta keen ene 9 9 
Capital reserves ....... 87,613 229,794 
Added to group carry 

SEWED s5ca es co days 28,908 65,352 


Cons. balance sheet :— 
Fixed assets, less depre- 


Ce Fe Skin wn 3,805,219 3,765,834 
Net current assets ..... 8,539,380 8,277,142 
SiiicEs ik5 55 pe eh aees 5,708,128 4,802,726 
COR oS coe euebebis 1,292,131 1,433,748 

Sen 1OGth S53 cicaeees 427,556 362,992 
ReRVOR ooo a sok cde 6,157,803 6,250,572 


Ordinary capital ...... 6,187,500 6,187,500 
£1 ordinary stock at 31s. Od, yields £5 16s. 2d, 

per cent. 
present accounts do not indicate that the 
Corporation has as yet suffered in the 
process. It seems a pity that the chair- 
man cannot leave the matter without this 
ungenerous comment: “ During the five 
years since the industry was first referred 

to the Commission, much time and effort 





of Firsts has risen by about £8 to £88 a ton, cif UK. 


Company Notes 


of many of your chief executives has had 
to be diverted from constructive work in 
your company’s business to dealings with 
the requirements of the Monopolies 
Commission. It has been a heavy and 
costly burden both in time and in money.” 

Shareholders may well feel reasonably 
satisfied notwithstanding. The trading 
profit for the year ended March 31st 
(which covers the operating companies for 
the calendar year 1953) shows a rise from 
£2.1 million to £2.3 million in trading 
profits. The net profit is up from £543,000 
to £585,000. The total distribution of 
9 per cent is maintained with an improved 
margin. The bulk of the increased earn- 
ings, Lord Kindersley reports, come from 
the overseas companies. Home sales 
increased slightly last year but have 
suffered a reduction this year. In future 
shareholders are to receive their interim 
dividend in mid-December which is about 
one month later than at present and the 
amount of it is to be increased if profits 


permit, with a corresponding reduction in 
the final payment. 


* 


OCEAN COAL AND WILSONS. 
For years after the nationalisation of the 
coal mines in 1947 colliery shares were a 
happy hunting ground for the surtax 
payer; many of the companies were 
destined for liquidation and acute 
investors could find shares likely to break 
up above their market prices and snap 
their fingers at the tax collector. Those 
days are over; the attractive break-ups 
have been broken up to a point where the 
final result is often closely foreseen. But 


there is still an interest in those companies 
which intend to continue in business and 
yet have some surplus assets available to 
distribute. Ocean Coal and Wilsons is in 
that class: it is a continuing company 
without option, for its subsidiary, Wilsons 
Sons and Company, is deeply—tar too 
deeply—entrenched in the sstickiest of 
South American markets, Brazil. But over 
the last two years the company has 
been limiting its continuing business so 
that all the proceeds of the South Wales 
coal interests come back to the share- 
holders as cash. The 4s. units which at 
one time fell to 2s., received Is. 6d. per 
share from the coal compensation and now 
in the form of 2s. 6d. units they command 
a market price of around 2s. 14d. 

In his speech this year, Mr Stacpole, 
the chairman, shows that the results of the 
South Wales compensation are calculable 
within fairly close limits at a doubtful 
further £400,000, in addition to the 
£2,698,560 which the company has already 
received on account. That and the sums 
which the parent has received from 
Wilsons Sons and Company in re- 
duction of its debt from £1.7 million 
to £900,000, justify the chairman in 
announcing a further capital repay- 
ment of Is. per stock unit. The board 
hopes eventually that the subsidiary will 
pay off or reduce its remaining £900,000 
advances from the parent. They will 
then make a further capital repayment, 
unlikely to exceed 6d. per unit. In 
thie indefinite future, therefore, stock- 
holders can look forward to 1s. 6d. in cash 
and their units will be reduced to Is. 
nominal against which the only important 
asset would be 2s. nominal of capital in 
Wilsons Sons and Company, coal and 
general merchants. 

The market price of 2s. 14d. thus puts 
a value of 74d. on 2s. nominal in Wilsons. 
It may seem a fair speculation. But the 
chairman offers a stern warning against 
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optimistic arithmetic. The turn round in 
the company’s fortunes in Brazil has been 
rapid and Mr Stacpole has no illusions 
that recovery cam continue at the same 


rate. He does not add, though he 
might, that the buyer is making him- 
self a bull of the cruzeiro. In 1951 
the subsidiary’s Brazilian assets were 
blocked at the controlled rate of 52 
to the £. At the end of 1952 they were 
brought in at the free rate of 120 to the f£. 
It had fallen to 1§0 to the £ at the end 
of 1953. Now it is nearer 180 to the £. 
Where will the process end ? 
s 

‘‘OFSIT.’* A further plan for re- 
arranging and extending the flow of 
finance into the goldfields of the Orange 
Free State comes in a reorganisation of 
the relationship between Orange Free 
S} Investment Trust (“ OFSIT ”), 
Ans American Corporation of South 
Africa and De Beers Investment Trust. 
The plan will, it is hoped, provide OFSIT 
with sufficient cash and loan facilities for 
it to be able in the next two or three years 
to extend its investments in the Orange 
Free State by the exercise of the rights 


The plan provides : 
(1) Anglo American and De Beers Invest- 
ment will exercise their right to subscribe 
for 1 million 10s. shares in OFSIT at 60s. 
per share (against a market price of 
J6s. 9d.); the proceeds will be used to 
repay the 3 per cent £3 million loan from 
Anglo American and De Beers Investment. 
Anglo American and De Beers Invest- 
ment will take over at par OFSIT’s loan 
of £832,500 to Free State Geduld Mines ; 
part of the cash will be used to repay the 
£135,000 drawn against OFSIT’s £750,000 
6 per cent loan facilities from Anglo 
American and the balance of those facilities 
will be cancelled. 
(3) Anglo American and De Beers Invest- 
ment also grant OFSIT new loan facilities 
for £24 million at 6 per cent. These are 


coupled with an option up to December 
31, 1957, to subscribe for 625,000 ordinary 
shares of OFSIT at 80s. per share. The 
proceeds of such subscriptions to be applied 
in repayment of the loan. 
The net effect of these arrangements is 
that Orange Free State Investment Trust 
sees its cash holding increased by £697,500 
and its loan facilities by £1,885,000, with 
the added encouragement that its power- 
ful associate, Anglo American, has taken 
an option at 8os. 


* 


TOOTAL. No true recovery in profits 
by Tootal, the vertical cotton combine, 
seems to have occurred in the year ended 
June 30th, for the chairman, Mr A. V. 
Symons, confirms that the net profit of 
£713,000 compared with £541,000, con- 
tains a sum of £207,000 (against nil) 
received under a guarantee relating to the 
losses of the subsidiary companies in 


earlier years. Nevertheless a sharp 
recovery in business if not yet in 
earnings has taken place. The chair- 


man reports that early in the company’s 
financial year it was realised that 
production would be insufficient to 
keep abreast of the demand and that a 
deliberate policy of rationing to all markets 
was adopted and weighted in favour of the 
export markets. Occasion has also been 
taken to build up the group’s stocks again. 
These stood on June 30th at £4.4 million 
compared with £3 million a year earlier. 
At the new level of stocks Mr Symons 
believes the group will be able to give 
“proper service on our products.” With 
full production now running at the new 
mill in St. Helens the output of cloth from 
the group’s weaving units was more than 
double the previous years. He hopes in 
the coming year to be able to provide the 
company’s products when and where they 
are wanted and looks forward to a busy 
and active year. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins : September 8th 

Next Contango Day: September 8th 

Next Settlement Day: August 31st 
AFTER a week of sagging prices in nearly 
all sections of the Stock Exchange, a sharp 
turn came with the opening of the new 
account on Wednesday. A brisk rally 
then restored part of the week’s losses in 
gilt-edged, the whole of it in home indus- 
trials and more than the whole of the set- 
back in gold shares. The rally continued 
on Thursday. Gilt-edged are slightly 
down on balance over the week, but Old 
Consols at 68%. show no change, War 
Loan 34 per cent at 904 is down by ¥.. 
The longest dated of the transport stocks, 
the 3 per cent 78/88, which was in surplus 
a week ago, now stands at 9orz, a net fall 
of only }. 

In the foreign bond market moderate 


buying for the bonds of the “Iron 
Curtain” countries developed, Chinese 


issues rose appreciably. There was bidding 
for the 44 per cent Polish issue which rose 
2 points to 27. 

When the change in tone occurred, the 
big rises in the industrial market were 
again concentrated on those shares, par- 
ticularly of the stores group, which had 
been active before. Great Universal 
Stores reached {£5 on Wednesday. 
They and some other shares of the stores 
group were affected by the withdrawal on 
restrictions on hire purchase finance. In 
an active market Canadian and English 
Stores preferred advanced 3s. 9d. on 
balance to close at 37s. 3d. and New Day 
Furnishing, on take-over rumours, which 
have since been denied, rose r1o}d. to 
26s. 14d. 

Strong features developed in the motor 
and aircraft groups. Roots 4s. ordinary 
units were in strong demand. 

In the oil group, a recovery started in 
Anglo-Iranian which rose } to 15% on 
Wednesday. 

Demand for the OFS shares on 
Wednesday was sharp. President Brand 
rose 1s. 3d. to 76s. 10}d., President Steyn 
rose by the same amount to 39s. 6d., while 
Free State Geduld rose §s. to £5 18s. 43d. 
In response to the strong tea auctions, tea 
shares improved slightly, but the market 
was not active. Rubbers were neglected. 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 








Yields 


25% | Ord. 


Cons. 


Security Indices 


1954 


Total bargains 


1954 









1954, High. 


} 


11,518 

ig Se » 19} 10,780 
» 201 9,723 

1953, High » 25} 12,268 
» 24} 12,264 


25 | 11,908 


* July 1, 1935= 100. t 1928= 100. 
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914 844 Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... 90 905 (|2 0 3.3 9 82) 25/18 | 17/6 | 15Td Sta Trinidad L’holds 5/-. .| 24/6 23/9 
102 1 968 Br. Gas 34 PTR. eke 101}* | 1014 | 11610'3 8 Ii : SHIPPING Veg 
106 99; Br. Gas 4%, "69-72 | 106% |406} |114 8 3 9 6¢e) 50 Se 36/14 | 6c 24a Cunard ‘i. aac pees a ou iS 
{e) 7 earliest dat (f) Fi \ i, (i) To latest date. (3) N oa = = = : = ~ 16 iP. & O. Def 2 Rae os 49/6 49/6 + l 
ealeu da - alt 8 A : rt 9s. Od. in £. Ex dividend. Assumed} 35/3 24/104) (p)10c: 10 cRoyal Mail {1 ....... | 30/6 | Sl/- (6 0 
ape a eee nee ee , | "MISCELLANEOUS 
— 90/3 67/9 | 54a 12d Assoc. Port. came: £8 | 87/6 | . B05 * 
Prices, 19 "RUSTEE bt rice lig 65/6 33/- | 15 ¢}- 16 cBowater Paper £ -| 60/- - 0 9 
Prices, 1953 | prices, 1908 TRUSTEE _. | Price, | Price, | Viel, | to, | 339 | @ul. 6 Sian Amomeen Gh Mes 1 /S [510 4 
nn eee serene nae Le Ane. oy OCR. 6 ae) oa | 12|tc 8}ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10)-.| 42/6 )a2-* 5 
High | Low | High | Low FOREIGN BONDS 1954 | 1904 | 1954 1 gigs" 5383 | 3 b| 5 a\Canadian Pacific $25.) $48} | $48 5 
| Chole be | Rdieteeeetaaciae at |: | | 
a O71. af 2 "he Le - On} ¥4z /i4 | 18/4 | c ¢ Dunlop Rubber -..| 27/- | 2 > 
a RC eel: St eee oe Sob | Sk 3 1S 97) 38/10) 26/6 | 6 al 9 bmp, Chemical {1....| 37/3 | 37/- 4 1 i 
ei See Beek Ree ree ae eae ot ao 58/T$ 49/3 | 1145 8hallmp. Tobacco f1..... | 54/6* | 56/6 7 
Tse. Ber | 98 | Tak ae ake pono} oot 1 eet 1 $48 BY sage | $634 |$2-G0c82-s5clinter, Nickel n.p.v.. a $803 | $824* 5 
aot} geek aot | ae" ee te eee ae ae > 81 63/- (51/6 | Tal 9 bLondon Brick {1.. ..| 61/3 | 61/3 4 
ae | TS Late! Bok M Wee se sanoos sep | gen | San gy] 28/1 | 21/6 | 64al 13§6MonsantoChemical 5/| 25/3. | 25/3 | 3 
ott aoe t etal: \oanee: pt. uke eal tee ce at a 83/- | 63/6 12}b| 34a'Tate & Lyle {1...... | 76/6 | 82/6 3 
1044 Aas et ed i ae ia “a? 2 4 4 le T1/- 60/6 7h) 74a Tube Investments f1.| 68/9 68/9 4 
. aes 142° 102° e aah ot ets yest 121 1191 : 88/14 69/- | 1The 5 a Turner & Newall £1. ; oo: - 6. | 4 
vine a ras tna itcn. har ee a7 7" 0/9 57 926,Unilever {1 .......644 = ~ 9 
139¢ | HD | 1598 | LSet Japan 5% 1207 . tae 38/3 | 30/3 | 445 144b United Molasses 10)-."|-34/6 | 34/6 6 
176_136_|_ 186} 168) “Japan 54% Conv. 1930_ 1744 _| 174 42/9 | 28/- | Nil ¢ 10tci\Cons. Tea & Lands f1.| 42/- | 40/6 8 
notin a 2/44 1/10; 10 ¢ 10 cLondon Asiatic Rbr,2/-| 2/- 2/—. {10 
Prices, 1954 Last Two . Price, | Price, | Yield, | 58/6 25/2 | Sa 15 x pees Sua Betong {1 35/6 | 35/- | 
Jan. lto Aug. 25 Dividends ORDINARY Aug. 18, Aug. 25, Aug. 25, 1 MINES : : ; 
Hich Fo fa) (b) {c STOCKS 1954 | 1954 1954 8% 5 i 20 a 40 b Anglo-Amer. 10/- | 84 TH | 3 
a 115/6 = 68/3 80 a 120 b.De Beers 5/- Bearer. ./111/ LOPTIS/—- | 8 ie i 
% % Banks & Discount £ s. d. #118/9 | 56/6 --. | «.» |Free State Geduld 5/-. ‘112/ 6 |117/6 
50/3 4 42/3 16 ¢ 5 aiBarclays {1 ......... 50/7- 48 / + 3 4m] 16/3 54/9 ° 8$c| 10 ¢ Randfontein £1......| i 71 ‘103, " 10}; 2 | o 
65/6 | 58/9 | 14 ¢ 7 a@Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd...) 64/6 | 64/- | 4 7 6 | 6/9 | 4/104! 22 c 24 clLondon Tin 4/-...... cep eee 
84/6 74/9 8 6 «668 a Midland £1, fully pd...) 83/- 83 Ss TR 1 | 175 & 50 althokana 5 PPP ORE 255 Ss 
82/9 | 72/Th 8ib 84aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, {1 pd.| 82/6 81 4311 
91/9 79/6 18 c 10 a Westminster { 4, £1 pd.! 89/- 0 40 0; N Y I cl p 
128/14 | 92 1735, Ta Alexanders £2, £1 pd..|120/- (1122/6 4 1 8 
49/6 | 40/10} 56 5 aNat. Disc, ‘B’fi..... 49/- | 49 | 3 1 30 ee ae osing rices a 
55/6 14/6 5 b 5 ai Union Disc. {1....... 52/- 2 316 ll Se ee eee ete 
46 31/6 46 4aBarc.(D.C.&0.)‘A'fl 44/6 446 (31111 | | Ang. | Aug. “| Aug. finde | Aug 
45/T$ 40/3 | Ta T bChart. Bk. of India £1) 42/ 41 616 8 18 | 25 | | 18 4: 25 | 18 
INSURANCE 2 °@ re $ | > 
162 94 50 a 85 biLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd.) 15} 15} 2 3_T7 jBalt. & Ohio. 27] | 264 [Am. Smelting.! 37 36} jInter. Paper. . 7 754 
24% 20} 20ta| 40tb Pearl £1, fully pd.....) 23 223 415 11 Kan. Pac... 27} | 26% Am. Viscose -.) 36 35 Nat. Distill...| 21 
45} 35% | 105¢c¢)1124tc Prudential ‘A’ #1..... 44} 443 4 11 11 N.Y. Cent 21¢ | 20} Cel. of Amer.. | 204 | 208 (Sears Roebuc k| 694 
Brewerigs, ETc. Pennsyl. ..... 163 | 16} Chrysler vs ane | 62 | 61% Shell ........ | SO 
131/3  (125/- 33.6 10 a Bass {1:..........4. 128/13 128715 6 14 3 jAmer. Tel. ... 174 1733 Gen. Elec... | 44 43 td. Oil of N iJ. 995 
25/3 | 17/4} Tha) 17}b Distillers 4/-......... 22/6 | 22/-* 410 11 Btand. Gas... 13$ | 13% (Gen. Motor... ‘ 80% | 805 JUS. Steel....) 553° 
38/ 31/- 1l 6} _8 @Guinness 10/-........ 37/6 | 37/6 5 1 4 Pnited Corp.. 5] | 5} ‘Goodyear. | 734 Vestinghouse.| 67{ © 
8 @ 1535 Whitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1) 78/9 | 78/9 5 6 8djW. Union tex. 544 522 Inter. Nickel . Voolworth...| 45 


+ Free of tax. 
date. (f) Flat yield. 
after capital bonus. 

pasis 9%. 












ield basis 


Yield calculated on gross basis. 
({g) Yield basis 432%. 
(7) Yield basis 112%. 
(p) Also 5% net c 
to tax, from capital profits. 
basis 11%, after capital bonus. 


10%. 


(z) Yield basis 11$% 


(a) Interim dividend. 





(k) Yield basis 8%. 
aan distribution. 





(!) To latest date. 


(q) Yield basis 22% gross. 


(u) Yield basis 12% 
* Ex dividend. 

































{b) Final dividend. 


(v) Yield basis 74%. 
















(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
(hk) Also 4% tax _ bonus and 50% tax free from capital profits ; 

(m) Yield basis 10% after capit 
(r) Yield basis 325%. 









(s) Yield basis 22-7% 
(w) Yield basis 20%. 











bonus. 






(d) Yield basis 21%. 
ro basis 14-8%. 
a 


(x) Yield basis 18- 




















(e) To earli 
(i) Yield basis 13}° 


(n) Yield basis 14%. (o) Yic 


(t) Also 24%, not subje: t 
18%, gross. 


(y) Vie “id 





Irn 


Exy 


-_ 


Ex 


In 











3 


imports : 
lotal coerce eese ee eee eeeeeeSeeeesecre 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... 
Basic matetiah =. cis kGes bie es eedces 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ 
Manufactures ....cccsceees Soeccoses 


1 of UK produce : 


otal . 


eee eee Oe eee ee eee eee 


ee ee ee 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) . 


VOLUME 
Smperes . .ccckued seuss ebaweceeevees 
Exports .. .ssnstaoeseuens cere es Geese 
BY AREA 

i ts : 
Dollar area—total.........ceseeeee 
- WDE Was cekuweeen 
‘ CONE ctw pace eet dae 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 


Sterling area 


ee ee ee 


Exports : 
Dollar area—total.. oo... cc ccccccccs 
a UMA coeds aww enabees 
i COME 5 foun dbes oe ac 


seereee 


Sterling area 


ee 


Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 


Dollar area 


a ee 


Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... 


Sterling area 


TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 


imports : 
Wheat 
Meat 


TOPO ee eee eee 
TORO eee 


ee ee ee 


Raw cottae Mii ca aca adwee 


Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ Chess 
Rubber, nz ‘atural and synthetic (*) . 


SORWION «cca cde ca Sky eA Voe dian ct 
WOGHUNIES, sis sitinsee xv ndindoae sees 
Crude petroleum 


ee eee ee ee 


Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ 
Woven piece-goods—cotton......... 


” ” 


Passenger cars and chassi8.......... 
“ommercial vehicles and chassis. . .. . 
Agricultural tractors..,......- epepe 


Machinery—electrical ......s2eese+> 
MOR. . éaike oh deb sa 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. 
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Statistics 


Unit 


£ million 
” 
” 
” 
” 


»” 


m n. Ib. 
"000 tons 
000 stds. 


°000 tons 
mn. 


"000 tons 


mn.sq.yds 


galls, 


. BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............0+. Aug. 7th Western Europe : 

Production and Consumption Aug. 14th Production and Trade...... Aug. 7th 
PE ini sp ocncicoenssecsens . Aug. 2ist British Commonwealth ..... - Aug. 14th 
External Trade....... csesecceeee This week = Western Europe: 

Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Aug. 2ist 
Industrial Profits............... July 17th RA SNE Ch ecicoswcccuntnees This week 

‘ World Trade..... wetalecuvmnsicedl July 17th 


UK External Trade 


Imports are valued c.i.f. ; 


exports 


f.a.b. 


Monthly averages 





1951 1952 | May | June 
| 
i 

325-2} 289-8| 278-7] 295-7] 291-6 
107-6| 100-5| 109-7} 119-4] 123-0 
126-8 95-4 87-9 95-8 91-8 
26-3 28-2 26-2 26-2 23-3 
63-1 64-0 53-5 49-6 50-3 
215-2} 215-3| 215-2] 211-7] 203-9 
183-0} 178:5| 174-9] 172-6] 167-7 
10-6 12-0 8-8 1-2 1:8 
— 99-4| — 62-5| — 54-8] — 76-8| — 79-9 
112-5| 102-8] 112-1 118 113 
101-2 95-0 98-1 96 94 
64-5 60-1 52-9 50-6 59-6 
31:7 26-2 21-2 17-8 19-2 
21-7 26-7 25-4 24-3 34-0 
83-9 1-3 64-1 64-3 68-0 
116-5 | 119-7] 125:3} 142-0] 121-9 
28-8 31-4 33-7 33-9 37-8 
12-8 15-1 14-3 14-2 15-4 
11-7 11:0 13-4 15-1 16-4 
56-2 58-4 62-5 61-1 59-1 
110-8| 107-0| 105-8] 103-6 5-4 
— 3%-7| — 28-6] — 192] — 16-7} — 21-8 
— 27-7} — 12:9| — 1-7) — 32] — 9-0 
— “5-7 | — 12-7| — 195 | — 38-4] — 26-5 
337-7} 325-3} 335-2] 360-8] 499-7 
39-9 45-5 63+1 69-3 61-7 
186-8 | 164-6| 248-6] 363-4] 259-0 
31-5 21-8 21:5 22-9 33-3 
36-0 51-9 63-3 98-3 68-2 
25:1 16-7 18-4 21-5 18-7 
135-6 35-2) 119-2] 115-3] 180-7 
139-3| 119-8} 133-8] 136-2] 127-5 
359 483 556 513 528 
961} 1,254] 1,400] 1,495] 1,244 
72 59 59 58 52 
} 9.817} 8143} 8,706] 8,256] 7,855 
30,717 | 25,824} 25,186 | 30,939 | 30,077 
1382 | 10,636} 9,199] 9139] 8525 
9°388| 8,746| 7,807] 7,735| 8,202 
4.022| 4,805} 5,015| 4,644] 4,659 
26.245 | 30.346| 28,762| 30,476} 29,013 
oa.| 3085} 4180] 4,237] 4,022 


(*) Retained imports. 


The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 


Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


1954 
july April May June 
' 
293-0] 284-3] 280-4] 291-0 
117-8] 107-4] 107-7} © 102-2 
94-0] 93-7 86-4 | 97-8 
25:1 28-7 28-4) 26-2 
52:3] 53-3] 56-8] 63-3 
234-4] 224-9] 228-9] 217-7 
191-4] 184-7] 187-0] 177-1 
8-6 8-0 9-0 8-7 | 
— 50-0] — 51-3] — 42-6] — 64-5 
116 117 114 113 
108 104 106 101 
60-2 39-6} 48-1 55-3 
16-3| 17-4 19-6 19-3 
34-6 16-7 23-1 29-4 
67-1 63-2 69-3} 69-0 
125-3] 146-1] 126-7| 127-4 
36-8 32-2 32-9 30-7 
16-3} 13-4 14-0 13-8 
15-1 13-2 13-3 11-0 
65-2 66-0] 64-1 63-4 
116-1] 112-0] 117-3} 4110-4 
— 23-4) — 1-4] — 15-2 | — 24-5 
— 1914 2-8) — 52] — 5-5 
— 92/- 41] — 9-4] - 17-1 
467-41 206-9] 155-8| 203-5 
72-2 67-4 57-4] 48-2 
335-2] 212-0] 254-7] 225-8 
21-5 36:3 34-9 35-0 
50:4 79-0] 66-8 69-5 
24-2 18-3 17-9 18-1 
187-5 78-4) 113-5| 171-4 | 
143-6] 139-3] 177-8] 182-4) 
600 642 612 563 
1,406] 1,434] 1,417| 1,331 
67 49 
9,576] 7,552] 7,630} 7,340 
32,301 | 33,898 | 36,459 | 33,253 
11,320 | . 11,052] 11,926} 10,015 
6, 10,08 | 9,228] 9,233 
5,386} 4,757) 5,501] 4,595 
32,420 | 32,331 | 32,498] 29,645 
4, 4603} 5452] 5,141 


693 










July 


D 
ay 
OMRON 


246- 
203: 


9 


~~ - cv 


22 
- 33° 


~~) 
_ 
“1 


2 
oO 
w 


he 
em 
oo 
wv 


we Oe 
ou 


194 
171- 


$4 
> C 
tw ° ’ 
RPO OPV arm 


1,391 
57 


8,540 


38,999 
12,110 
10,113 


5,547 
33,687 
5,212 


1939 
] } 
19 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annual rates are shown, 


PRICES AND WAGES 








Stock 








Wholesale prices | Consumer prices External prices prices 
se Ste " | eR eae nee ea nn ec a ria 7 
com- Farm Au Food | Clothing | Housing | Import | Export | _ of posite 
modities products ae | trade mdex 
1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 
50-1 36:5 59-4 47-1). 68-S} 42 48 | 88 | 100-0 
e 111-6 107-0 113-5 114-6 105-8 | 114-6 123 102 121 195-0 
| 10-1 97-0 . 114-4] 112-8} 104-8] 117-7 117 102 115 | 193-3 
1 2105] 98-4) 114-8] 112-1] 104-3] 119-0 119 | 102 | 117 | 207-1 
111-0 99-4 114-6 112-4 | 104-1 118-5 121 | 102 | 119 215-8 
110-9 97-9 115-0 113-3 104-2 118-9 ove aie cea 223-2 
110-0; 94:8 115-1| 113-9] 104-2/ 118-9] <. s | is 223-9 
110-4 96-2 115-2 114-6 sai 119-1 a see 233-0 


Carn 


Manuia 


At 
current 
pric es 


71-68 





Aver ag 





S904; Warts os in se oe 
ce QTE 6 ee ae wa CRO 
MR cache conus 

OME as 5:2 sae ae 

a PE Sete as aes 












1954, February 
March 


” 


” 


gi RSS og ssinneeien 
















(') First quarter. 
are at end of period. 


(*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new 


PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 








Gross Manufacturing production 


national procpiobbewnintitins oe 


























































Building Civilian employm 





. Total j 
product industria! Durable goods Non-durable good New con- 
ndustri urabie goods i 4 g' Ss wew con - 
Seasonally pro- Patt ca a Sci ee Y _Istruction; pee aoe 
adjusted | duction | Vehicles | Textil easonally reg employ- | 
annual Total | Metals | Y“™C€S,! Total extules, chemicals adjusted — ment | 
rates | ete, clothing 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands 
| 91-1 58| 49 53; 48| 66| 80| 45| 683] 55,230| 45,750 | 
“3 346-1 124 | 136 116 154 | 114 | 105 137 2,751 62,966 | 61,293 
e 364-9 134 | 153 | 132 189 118 | 107 147 2,938 63,453 61,929 | 
a 355-8! 103 3,001 63,8257 60,100? 
eer? 123 | 134 103 172 115 100 | 146 3,025 64,0637, 60,598? 
in i 356-0 124 135 106 | 175 | 116 99 | 3,066 64,425 61,119? 
i 124 | 135 109 | 168 | 116 | 96 3,069 65,445" 62,098? 
.% 124 | 136 105 | 169 | 116 | 96 3,085 ae 62,148? 


Personal | 


All business? | a3 : Exports of US 
con- yusiness Total retail Imports for US consumption ener Rinne 
eee Se —— pomeeeeenatomapei ro Sani 





Annual 
rates | 


$ billion ; seasonally adjusted 


Soe at ses Eo ge Pea 
Stocks | Sales Stock 0 Crude | Semi- Finished 
, Total materials |manuf’res Tote, | goods 


Sales 





$ million 







































3 67-6 | 10-80] 20-05 3:50| 8-53 
ey 218-4 46-08 | 77-11! 13-67 21-59 
tee 230-1 48-82 | a 14-23 22-66 
-- |L o30-51f 46°71 | 80-39| 13-97] 22-42 
ZA 47-09} 80-:09| 13-90 22-56 
= 64) 79-52) 14-24 22-69 
a 233-1 | 19-37 14-04 22-80 
re | 78-96 14-44 22-60 








Personal income 







: Consumer credit Banking statistics * [Budget expenditure® 





































, | Labour | Farm ’ I l- " $ 
Total | imcome | incoene Total | aut ae Loans Treasury | 
pss Se ed biome bills | 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ; $ billion; 
p __adjusted annual rates — end of period end of period $ billion 
| 72-9} 46-6] “43] 7-991. 450] a3:4] ang 9-0| — 3- 023 | 
a ort oe i 14-2 25-83 | 18-68 77-5 64-2 65.4 _ 40 166 | 
a 204-4 12-2 28-90 | 21-81 78-1 68-3 14-3) — 95 1-931 
fa 285-0} 201-1; 12-5] 27-15] 20-90 75-7 67-0 . . 
ba oi 200-9 | 11-5 27-33 20-91 17-4 66-8 53 . aH 1-ol 
be 286-3 201°6 | 12-6 27-52 | 20-93 78-6 67-1 5-2; — 1-6 0-782 
bi 286-4 201-8 | 12-4 27-78 | 21-11 79-1 67-2 T1li$+ 3:4 0-650 
“o ove eee eee eee eee toe eee eee see 0-710 









and larger sample. 


_ 
werme-~a 


Volume of trade 


Imports 


"1936-38 = 100 


94 | 


151 
158 


144 
153 


161 | 


Govt. 


epepesesne 080; 
SESSE RS 


i 
| 


i 
| 


Bond yields 
3-month | Taxable | Corp 


i 
i 









-— - — Co ~~ “J DO 















I xp rts 


113 


bonds bonds 


Per cent per annum 


CA Do Ww 


DO DO DS DO DO 


251 
262 


238 
225 
284 


’ s (*) 1939 figures not strict! i st of series ; stocks 
(*) All commercial banks. (5) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal star ended ‘Senn ae eta =e 












JHE 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Cor the week ended August 2lst there was an 


ve-line”’ 


deficit (after allowing for Sinking | 
is) of {52,985,000 compared with a surplus 
5,966,000 in the previous week and a deficit | 





} 


i 
} 
j 
| 
| 


42,321,000 in the corresponding period of | 


t year. 
{124,390,000 (£195,907,000 1953-54). 
was a net receipt ‘“below-line” of 
157,000, bringing the total cumulative 
it to {271,739,000 (£384,722 in 1953-54). 


in 


























Week | Week 
ended | ended 


April 1, | April 1, 
l95s | 1954 


i 


£000 to to Aug Aug 
1953 | 1954 1954 
Ord. Revenue | } 
far. unk 380,165 12,258 23,982 
Sc caael 28,300} 900 600 
Duties , 66,700 | 2,800) 4,400 
nps ..--| 55,000} 21,000 1,000; 1,000 
fits Tax & EPT.| 172,000] 76,800 4,500, 3,300 
ess Profits Levy. 60,000] 22,550 1,500} 2,700 
ui Contribu- 
and other } 1,000 580) ide | 80 


nland Revenue. . 


22,958; 36,062 





21,764 20,828 


TB. we cccoons 
Sethe ee 290,513| 300,830] 10,005, 16.470 
tal Customs and } | 
Bache... chee 702,811| 730,857} 31,769 37,298 





Motor Duties 12,864; 14,281 


2,000 3,500 


net receipts). ess 2,600; 8,950 
Broadcast Licences) 31,000 3,900; 4,700) ... | 
Sundry Loans..... ! , 9,049 9,130 hee ah 
Miscellaneous ..... 45,243 56,892 268 847 
Fee: 5 cc saben 1372,363 1425,91 


Ord. Expenditure 
225,291; 225,228 


Debt Interest ..... 7,726) 52,484 
Payments to N. Ire-} } 

and Exchequer. . 16,632; 16,855] ... oes 
Other Cons. Fund. .} 4,370 4,065] ... 217 
Supply Services .../ 91,140) 77,740 
With vc dsivnskaed 98,866 130441 


11,052} 11,953 


Below-line” Net ‘Expendi- 
ture 


42,321 52,985 
oe 


195,907 124,390 
4,416 12,957 


188,815| 147,349 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .. 384,722, 271,739 


Net Receipts from: | 
Tax Reserve Certificates...] 84,496| 161,684 


46,737 40,028 


1,105, 1,849 


avings Certificates ....... 8,900; 4,400 300;— 200 
Defence Bonds ........... —25,518|\— 7,964)/— 656 217 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 


Ways and Means 

Advances | Total 
| | Floating 
Public | Bank of| Debt 
Depts. ‘gay 






Treasury Bills 












1953 
Aug. Birkies 4,994-5 

1954 
May 22..... 290-0 5,190-6 
Wines 320-0 5,170-4 
June §..... | 3,340-0 4,893-1 
» 12...06 | 3,320-0 4,927-3 
»  Bivees 3,300-0 | 4,968-2 
er 4,7 4,971-8 
July 10..... 3,280-0 4,972-7 
»  17...06 | 3,260-0 5,038 -8 
wo Mai 3,270-0 5,043-9 
31... 3,270-0 5,018-7 
: Ang. Wascs 3,280-0 5,013-0 
14.. 3,280-0 5.003-6 
Ties 3,270-0 5,044-5 


This brought the cumulative deficit | 












Financial Statistics 
THE MONEY MARKET 


Despite the ease in money during the 
preceding week the discount market last 
Friday cut its tender price for Treasury 
bills by a further penny—under the 
influence, no doubt, of the weakening of 
sterling and of the fact that the bill 
offering had been raised to £260 million 
(again exceeding maturities by {£10 
million). Total applications rose to over 
£398 million, but the discount houses 
again secured 50 per cent of their 
tenders ; the average allotment rate rose 
by 4d. to 32s. 2.66d. per cent, its highest 
since early July. 


Before the tender, credit supplies had 
been further eased by the demand for 
bills set up by the repayment of bank 
advances from the proceeds of the new 
Electricity loan. 


A moderate amount of special aid 
was given, mainly by the indirect route. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday credit sup- 
plies were patchy but adequate, with the 
banks buying November dates at 1% and 
Octobers at 13} per cent. 


Gold has naturally risen further, in 
line with the continued seasonal weaken- 
ing of sterling ; on Thursday morning it 
was fixed at 249s. 8d. per fine ounce, its 
highest “ fixed” price since the reopen- 
ing of the market. 


The Bank return shows the reflux of 
another £16} million of notes for circula- 
tion—again a larger movement than at 
the similar period last year. 


LONDON MONEY RATES 





Bank rate (from % Discount rates o% 
34%, 13/5/54) 5 Bank bills: 60days § 
Depestt rates (max) Smonths 1} 
RRS 5 a's’ eicesie pe oo 1i-1# 
Discount houses.. 1} months 1 
Money—Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fime trade bills: 
Shert periods..... fi} 3months 24-3 
Treas. bills 2months 14% —— ot 
3months lf 





BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 






Issue Depariment* : 


Notes in circulation ...... 1,676-5 | 1,654-90 
Notes in banking dept.... 29-8 46-4 
Govt. debt and securities* 1,696-2 {| 1,696-2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 
Gold coin and bullion.... 3-4 3-4 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
blic accounts.......... 13-5 14-6 
Treasury special account.. 1-7 | 1-7 
ES See 274-2 267-2 
CN ccntakcndasteavds 76-5 63-8 
WOME wa vpichasotaccestas 365-9 347-3 
Securities 
Government ............. 333-5 296-4 
Discounts and advances .. 5-0 7:0 
CR cdcnabscaccteccoeal 13-8 13-7 
WE k Suis whee eueres 352-3 317-1 
Banking department reserve. 32-1 48°7 
o/ eo, 
/© © 
~ PN edicceccakaea 8-7 14-0 
; 


* Government debt fs £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,750 million to £1,700 million 
on August 18, 1954. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount ({ million) 


1953 

Aug. 21 | 270-0 | 358-23 | 270-0 | 47 4-25 67 
1954 

May 21] 370-0 | 400-7 | 270-0} 4M 324 84 
» 28} 270-0 | 426-8 | 270-0 4 $38 49 

June 4/ 270-0 | 414-3 | 250-0 | 32 I1-61 58 
we il] 260-0 | 418-3 | 250:0} 32 3-56 57 
« 18} 260-0 | 400-4 | 250-0 | 31 17-57 56 
» 2 | 260-0 | 426-0 | 260-0 | 32 1-48 38 

July 2) 270-0 | 384-0 | 270-0 | 32 3-41 60 
» 9} 270-0 | 396-2 | 250-0 | 31 3-90 65 
wo 16}| 240-0 | 4335-1 | 240-0 | 3h 2-27 34 
» 23 | 230-0 | 423-1 | 230-0 | 31 2-52 L4 
w S| 240-0 | 414-2 | 240-0] Sl 2-80 39 

Aug. 6/ 240-0 | 397-6 | 240-0 | 31 3-09 46 
» 13 | 250-0 | 387-5 | 250-0 31 10-56 50 
» 2 | 260-0 | 398-3 | 260-0 | 32 32-66 50 


* On August 20th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Ls. Lid, 
secured about 50 per cent of the sum applied for; higher 
tenders were allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for 
a maximum amount of {260 million. 











LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Rater Market Rates : Spot 
gre 25 August 19 August 20 hegeet | Angus: 38 August 24 August 25 
United ie 2-78-2-82 2-814-2-81 ‘9-814 -2-814,|2-814-2-81 '2-814-2-814 2-814 -2-81 4 2-804-2-80 8 


Canadian $ ...... ms 2-72$-2-72§ | 2-724-2-73 | 2-729-2-72§ | 2-728-2-72§ |2-72-2- 724} 2-724 -2- 72 
| French Fr........| 972°65-987-35 | 9824-982} | 9824-9828 | 982)-9825 | 982-982 | 9819-982 9793-979} 
Swiss Fr. .... 12-15-12: 33,4) 12-20-12- 203) 12-20-12-20}| 12-20-12-20}] 12-20-12-203) 12-20-12-20} 12-20}-12- 209 
Belgian Fr. ......| 138-95-141-05 ]139-874- |139-874- 139-87}- |139° 87} 1139-85- 139- 80- 
139-924! 139-923 139-924 139-924 139-90 139-83 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 [10-613-10-62 |10-61§-10-624|10-61f-10-62$) 10-619-10-624 10-614-10-62}! 10-62-10-625 


W. Ger D-Mk. .. .{11°67 4-11-84 11-724-11-72g 11-724-11-728|11-72h-11-72§|11-724—-11-72§ 11-728-11-72§ 11-72}-11-73 





Portuguese Esc. ..| 7990-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-378-14-599 $14-50%-14-514) 14-51-14-514| 14-51-14-51}) a 14-514-14-51}/14-51§-14-518 
Danish Kr........ | 19-195-19-484 J19-414-19-419/19-414-19-419/19-414-19-419119-414-19-41} 19-41}-19-41}/19- 4139-19-42 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19°85-20-15 §20-014-20-01f) 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-014) 20-01~-20-01} 20-04-20: 01}'20-014-20-03 


One Month Forward Rates 





Jni OGD Ug sca ccdvecerstes c. pm-par c. pm-par c. pmi-par ¢. pm~par | *&c. pm- ar | $c. pm par 
edie * abe aew sien eee ~ c. Se Sa 4c. dis pong i ar~tc. dis Parte. dis | , ey dis 
WUE He hae kvee keen cb eparer’ 6-9 dis 6-9 dis 6-9 dis 6-9 dis 6-9 dis 7-10 dis 
Swiss Reeves... dees sepedams lc. pm-par | Ic. pm-par | le. pm-par | le. — lc. pm-par | lc. pm-par 

Elsie Cee Sic ckse sci segsestas pm-} dis Par-} dis Par-4 Par-4 dis Par-4 dis Par-—} dis 
| Dutch Gld. .. 26.6.6 esse eee eees: c.pm-par | $c. pm-par | $c. pm-par | $c. pm-par | $c. pm—par | $c. pm-par 
| W. Ger. D-MKk... 0... 00 eee ree e eee 


a 
ie TE is sane c dis etadegs —§6 dis 


249/3 249/1 


Lpf.pm-—tpf.dis }pf.pm—}pf.dis| }pf.pm—}pf.dis|} 5 Per ie aie }pf.pm—tpf.dis }pf.pm—}pf dis 
m-~$6 dis | $6 pm—}6 dis | $6 pm-}$6 dis | fi 
| 1-3Xdis 5 dis 

16 pm-é dis} 16 pm-lé dis} 16 pm-1é dis 


6 pm-46 dis 
f 36 dis 

16 pm-1é dis 

Gold Price at Fixing 

249/3 | 


6 pm-46 dis | 46 pm-46 dis 
P36 dis_ | £3 dis 
16 pm-16 dis} 16 pm-26 dis 








249/33 |  249/8 











2) The M.B.I 


x knows Eastern 


Sixty years is a long time to be engaged in the 
complexities of Eastern trading. But in that 
time a world of specialised knowledge has 
accrued to The Mercantile Bank of India. 
All the benefits of this are readily available 
to shippers and merchants interested in 
opening up new trade with the East. 


THE MERCANTILE BANK 
OF INDIA LIMITED 


Head Officer 1S GRACECHURGH ST., LONDON, £.C:3 


~*~ — 


INDIA - PAKISTAN - BURMA CEYLON MALAYA SINGAPORE 
HONG KONG CHINA MAURITIUS THAILAND JAPAN 


OUTSTANDING VALUE 


a 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
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FOR INFORMATION ABOUT CANADA TODAY 


consult 


Canada’s Oldest Bank 


Information that really matte: 


to the business man — tradiny 


trends, market opportunitie 
import-export requirements an 


so on—is provided by the Bank o: 
Montreal. With branches 
throughout Canada and over 130) 
years’ experience of Canadian 















Bank offers a complete service. 


F MONTREAL 


LONDON, E.C.2, 
Head Office: MONTREAL. 


Assets Exceed $2,300,000,000 600 Branches across Canada. 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability. 





SECURITY 
AND MORE 


What should you look for in an investment? 
First, security... the safeguarding of your capital, 
without worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
As good an income as possible, paid to you 
regularly. You get both—security aad more —in 
City Prudential Building Society. Your money earns 


4 / 


INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
(EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 


Interest accrues from the day of investment; and there are 
facilities for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 
ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 


17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. Telephone: City 8323 
131/132 Park Lane, London, W.1. Telephone: Mayfair 9581 


And at BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 


commercial developments, the 


47, THREADNEEDLE STREET 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


oe 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





| Munich Office: 


Cabie Address: * 


14 Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Vereinsbank’’ Phone: 28401. Telex No. 06/3933 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: *’ 


21 Lorenzerplatz 


Bayverein”’ Phone: 27741. Telex No. 06/2217 


37 Maximilianstrasse 


Phone: 4681. Telex No, 067/820 


Augsburg Office: 


Cable Address: **Vereinsbank” 





nee 


Offices and Branches all over Bavaria 





Correspondents throughout the world 


INTERIM 
BONUS 


RATES 
INCREASED ! 


WHOLE LIFE 


57/ 6% p.a. 


ENDOWMENT 


40/ -% p.a. TO 55/ -% pa. 


(According to age at maturity) 


For MUTUAL satisfaction consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 - 


48, GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 
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NCORPORATED tYP™ ROYAL CHARTER 4720 





In the wide field of Insurance at 
Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor: 
THE RIGHT HON, LORD CICESTER, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 


HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United 


and Overseas 


" Its About 


Jopon--———-— 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign ae Bank) 


Kingdom 













> the Board ; 

Presiden ~- TADAO WATANABE 
¥ 2,500,000, 000 
IMABASHI, OSAKA 
MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 

SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH : 

‘6 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 188 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 


Tokyo Office . 


a A EIS | 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS | 


WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 


PROBLEM OF EVER-RISING COSTS 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Williams and Williams, Limited, was held 
on August 20th, at Reliance Works, Chester. 


Mr B. A. Williams, OBE, chairman of 
the company, presided, and in the course 
of his remarks said: It is unusual for me to 
present accounts which do not show in- 
creased profits, but with world-wide interests 
we must be prepared for fluctuating results. 
A not inconsiderable proportion of our re- 
sources is located in this country where we 
have had to deal with problems that have 
faced not only ourselves, but many other 
organisations, both in regard to trade in the 
home and export markets to meet consider- 
able increases-in the cost of wages, materials 
and services, and at the same time maintain 
competitive selling prices and what is 
equally important,\make our contribution, 
however small it may be, to the avoidance 
of a general raising of costs in the markets, 
especially housing, which we serve. Indeed, 
striking confirmation of this will be found 
by reference to the recent analysis in the 
Board of Trade Journal dated July 24th, 
page 166, of the increases in the costs since 
1949 of the more important materials used 
in the building industry, and which points 
out that the re-rolled sections, angles and 
tees which as you well know form our basic 
raw material, have the unenviable distinc- 
tion of showing the greatest increases of all. 


I am sure there is insufficient realisation 
of the fact that improved results every year 
can only be achieved either by higher selling 
prices or increased turnover produced more 
efficiently, but the ever inoreasing costs of 
raw materials, services and labour and the 
frequency with which they occur, make it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain profit levels 
without increasing selling prices. However, 
I am pleased to be able to say that our order 
book at the present time is in a healthy state. 


PROGRESS OVERSEAS 


Considerable progress has been made in 
the construction of your new factories at 
Trenton, Ontario, and at Leopoldville in the 
Belgian Congo, but it cannot. be expected 
that these will have any effect on our figures 
in the current financial year. Nevertheless 
we are confident that the upward trend in 
the demand for our products in these two 
markets will in due course prove the wisdom 
of thus adding to the manufacturing re- 
sources of our group. 


On the other hand, I must give a note of 
warning that elsewhere certain of our pro- 
duction units notice a recession in activity, 
but while not making any definite 
prophecies, nevertheless I feel that we can 
view the future with a quiet optimism born 
of the fact that in technical development and 
skill in our industry, absorbed of course 
during a century of activity therein, we 
shall continue to see Williams and Williams 
windows and allied products in demand 
wherever building work ‘is going on. 

The net profit .attributable to the group 
after providing for all expenditure other than 
taxation and debenture _ redemption, 
amounted to £406,867, and after providing 
for taxation and adding the sum of £320,241 
brought forward from previous years, a 
balance remains of £491,267 which your 
directors recommend be dealt with in the 
manner set forth in their report. These 
recommendations include a dividend of 12} 
per cent on the increased capital. 


The report was adopted. 


OLDHAM AND SON 
LIMITED 


THREE FURTHER SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES FORMED 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Oldham and Son Limited was held on 
August 26th in Denton, the chairman, Mr 
John Oldham, OBE, JP, presiding. 


In his circulated statement he said: My 
report again records a successful year. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
for the Group shows the net profit for the 
year 1953-54 before taxation at £270,750, as 
against £262,541 for the previous year. 


After providing for British and Overseas 
taxation of £154,967, there remains a balance 
of £115,783 against £109,247. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


On the general export side there has been 
an increase of over 50 per cent in the volume 
of goods shipped overseas, as compared with 
the previous year, and today the company 
is making direct exports to over 100 countries. 
The production of our associated companies 
overseas and these direct exports now repre- 
sent together some 40 per cent of the Group’s 
total production. 


During the year three new subsidiary 
companies have been added to the overseas 
group—Fibrak (Australia) Pty. Limited, the 
Compagnie Francaise des Separateurs Fibrak, 
and Oldham and Son Central Africa (Pvt.) 
Limited. 


The remaining members of our overseas 
Group—Oldham and Son Africa Limited, 
Société Francaise des Procédés Oldham, 
Oldham and Son (India) Limited—also report 
satisfactory’ progress. 


MINING 


Over three-quarters of a million miners all 
over the world daily take an Oldham cap 
lamp with them as they descend below the 
surface in search, not only of coal, but of 
gold, copper, lead, slate and more recently 
of uranium. 


BATTERIES 


Besides being used by hundreds of thou- 
sands of motorists in private car service, Old- 
ham batteries are part of the lighting and 
starting equipment on many main pass*nger 
and goods carrying services. 


FIBRAK 


As is indicated by the formation of two 
further companies solely devoted to its 
production, the demand for the Fibrak 
separator continues to grow. 


AIRCRAFT 


Oldham batteries are used for the stringent 
daily demands of civil airlines such as the 
BOAC Argonaut fleet and are also supplied 
in large quantities for the jet aircraft both of 


the RAF and of the Air Forces of Free 
Europe. 


NEW FIELDS 


We have in the past twelve months intro- 
duced a new range of industrial lamps, based 
on our well-tried mining lamps, but modified 
to meet these new needs. 


Parallel with this development, we are now 
producing our entirely new range of emer- 
gency lighting equipment. 


The report was adopted. 
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1.B.E. LIMITED 


POSITION OF INCREASING 
FINANCIAL STRENGTH 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of I.B.E. Limited was held on August 241! 
the registered offices, Slough, Bucks, Mr 
Robert Montgomerie (deputy chairman) p:- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the cha 
man’s circulated statement: The accounts {; 
the year to March 31st last show not only 
improved profits position but an increasing 
sound financial structure. 


The consolidated net profits at £45,2s8 
after taxation, show an increase of approx 
mately £20,000. As the accounts indicate, 
this improvement has, to some extent, been 
influenced by the payment of a loss of profits 
claim consequent on a fire at one of our plant; 
in August, 1952, and by the settlement of 
double taxation relief claim in respect of 
several years preceding these accounts. Even 
so, there is a marked improvement in actual 
trading profits and therefore your directors 
have felt justified in increasing-the dividend 
to 11 per cent. 


The consolidated balance sheet shows a 
position of increasing strength with overall 
reserves and-surplus of £234,346, an improve- 
ment of £21,521 over last year’s figure of 
£212,825. The liquid position of the com- 
pany with an excess of current assets ove! 
current liabilities of more than £325,000 con 
tinués to be satisfactory and places the com- 
pany in a favourable position for financing 
expansion or new developments as they arise 


ROADS, AIRFIELDS AND PUBLIC WORKS 
MATERIALS 


Our main products here are Colfix and 
Lomix Bitumen Emulsions and, as I forecast 
last year, the heavy cuts in road expenditure 
were reflected in a perceptible diminution in 
business. By improvements and economy in 
production and distribution, however, we have 
actually been able to earn increased profits in 
this section of our business and with promises 
of more expenditure on roads your board feels 
confident of maintaining and, perhaps, ex- 
panding their share of the market. 


Apart from our normal business we are 
concentrating on one or two new develop- 
ments with which, if successful, we hope to 
open up new fields for our products and so 
assist in the expansion of sales. 


Industrial Products: This section of our 
business is concerned with the production 
and sale of adhesives, waterproofing and 
other bituminous materials. We have taken 
steps to expand this section which, I am glad 
to say, is making steady progress. 


Paints: The welding of our separate paint 
companies into a compact and forceful unit 
has been completed and we look forwarc 
with confidence to an increased return from 
this section of our Group. 


_ The business of our associated company 
in South Africa continues to develop on a 
sound and profitable basis. 


On the technical side we have constantly 
endeavoured to avoid resting on our laurels 
and having steadily and with encouraging 
progress continued to work in our laboratories 
towards the improvement of existing products 
and the development of new products or 
fields of activity so that we cam keep abreast, 
or ahead, of modern demands. 


During the three months to date there has 
been a general improvement in our business 
overall, and if this continues, it would be 
reasonable to suppose that the present year 
will be no less satisfactory than that under 
review. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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invites all who bave or would like 


Che Bank of Adelaide 
to bave relationships — business or 


| 
| personal —with Australia, to use its 










complete bankin 1g service. 


Principal Offices in Australia: 
Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 
Perth & Sydney. 


| 
| LONDON OFFICE 
| 11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


Incorporated in 1865 in South Australia with Jimited liability 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of Temporary Assistant 
Lecturer in American Studies, The appointment is from October 1, 
1954, or as soon as possible thereafter, to September 30, 1955. It 
would be an advantage if candidates had qualifications in general 
American History since the Revolution, with special interests in the 


origins of the American Civil War. Salary within the range £450 
to £550 per annum, with membership of the Children’s Allowance 
Scheme.—Applications should be sent, not later than September 22, 
1954, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application may be obtained 


_ GENERAL MANAGER (SALES) 


THE GLACIER METAL CO., LTD., invites applications for the 
head office appointment of a General Manager (Sales), The company 
manufactures a wide range of plain engine bearings and standard 
products, employing approximately 2,500 in factories situated in 
London, Manchester and Scotland. The G.M.S. will be directly 
responsible to the Managing Director for organising, maintaining and 
developing the sales activities of the company. He will be responsible 
for working out sales policy and for customer contact. He will need 
to maintain effective relationships with the general managers for 
manufacturing and technical development. He will have as imme- 
diate subordinates technical and export specialists, representatives 


— 


Ala Le 
responsible for large customers and a sales manager, who has 
subordinate to him representatives for geographical areas. He will 
also be responsible for advertising. 

_Applicants need not be qualified engineers, but must have a suffi- 
cient grasp of engineering to discuss and negotiate with top level 
executives in the engineering industry. Previous experience of sales 
management is essential, preferably in engineering. The preferred 
age range is 40-45, but both older and younger candidates with 
exceptional qualifications will be considered. Salary range is £3,000 
to £4,000 according to age and experience ; pension with life assur- 
ance, The successful candidate is expected to merit nomination for 
a directorship within one year.—All applications will be treated in 
confidence, and should be addressed to Mr. W. B. D. Brown, 
Managing Director, The Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., to reach him at the 
Head Office at Ealing Road, Alpertun, Middlesex, not later than 
Monday, September 20, 1954. 


I hee ee AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE CORPORATION 
LIMITED require a first-class Executive to take charge ef the 
Corporation’s Industrial Investigation Department, comprising engi- 
neers and other technicians, accountants, market investigators and 
other specialists. The Department has three main functions: the 
investigation of the businesses of new applicants; routine liaison with 
existing customers; and the provision of special assistance and advice 
to customers. Applicants for this post, which will command a sub- 
stantial salary, should have first-class experience in industrial con- 
sultancy. Communications should be addressed to The Chairman, at 
7 Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2, marked ‘ Personal."’ AH com- 
munications will be treated in complete confidence. 
* TYRAINING FOR MANAGEMENT."’—Pitman Home Study for all 
Management and Secretarial. Examinations ; also for Transport 

and Hospita! Administration. Personal tuition; success guaranteed. 
Details of course required from Pitman Correspondence College, 
54 Pitman House. Godalming, Surrey. 

SSISTANT, about 35 years of age, required by important repre- 
4 sentative, commercial and trade organisation in the Midlands, as 
Deputy Editor of its monthly journal. The principal requirement is 
an ability to write and comment constructively on current economic 
and legal topics. Commencing salary will be not less than nae and 
annum, with prospects of advancement for the right man. Contribu- 
tory pension scheme.—Write Box 674. hfs 
\ ARKET ANALYSTS are required by Export Division of Ford 
+ Motor Company Limited, Dagenham, Essex. An honours degree 
in economics is essential, coupled with some knowledge of higher 
mathematics and statistics. Candidates must have a lively interest 
in export matters and practical experience will be a strong advantage. 
Knowledge of motor vehicles and/or tractors an asset.—Reply to 
Salaried Personnel Department, quoting reference FMR. 
A Ser SCHOOL FOR SPEAKERS, 36, Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
4\ (Telephone ABBey 6488.) Public Speaking, Chairmanship, Voice 
Production, Classes or Private lessons. Expert Industria! Tutor 
available for Staff Courses at firms’ own premises, 

OUNG MAN (27), Ampleforth, Cambridge and the Bar, would 

like to work for people who will fully utilise his zest, ability 
me oe ea ly on sales/customers relation side.— 
Ox 675, 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: £5.10s. Europe (except Poland): €4.15s. 


Australia: £8.5s. (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 
Canada: $21.50 or £7.14s. Hongkong : 7 
East Africa: €5.5s india & Ceylon £6 

Egypt: £5.5s. . Iran: £6 


iraq: £6 


Printed in Great Britain by St. CLeMFNTs Press, Lrp., “Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 





TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


_ If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





BRITISH STEEL CASTINGS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


Sg DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 

The British Steel Castings Research Association, with Headquarters 
in Sheffield, invites applications for the position of Director of 
Research, to lead a team of about 18 scientists and technicians, 
together with clerical and library services. A metallurgist with 
research and some industrial experience preferred, but a physicist or 
chemist with similar experience considered. A new Research Station 
is about to be built and equipped. The Association is in receipt of 
D.S.I.R. Grant, and has connections and liaison with the works and 
laboratories of all the leading steel foundries in the U.K., together 
with a number of overseas contacts. For this reason administrative 
ability to work with committees, works personnel, etc., as well as 
the Association's own staff is of great importance. Salary, which will 
be in accordance with qualifications and experience, will be sub- 
Stantial. The Industry served by the Association produces about 
225,000 tons per annum of carbon and alloy steel castings, and employs 
approximately 25,000 people. 

Communications or queries should be addressed in confidence to 
the Chairman, British Steel Castings Research Association, Broom- 
grove Lodge, Sheffield, 10. 


EXPORT MANAGER 


Business executive, of £2,000 per annum category. Long, excellent 
record in overseas field of international commerce, wishing to settle 
permanently in England, seeks managerial position with young, 
ambitious company, to organise and develop its export trade.—Box 678, 
B® REQUIRES TALKS PRODUCER in Home Sound Broad- 

casting, to be concerned with talks and discussions on 
economics and international finance, He should be able to keep 
abreast of developments in this field, initiating and planning relevant 
broadcasts with outside contributors, carrying out preparatory work 
and production at the microphone. Wide interests and good education 
(University level) essential ; also first-hand knowledge of economics 
and fiscal matters generally. Legal or journalistic training and 
eMperience, competence in writing or editing scripted material and 
interest in broadcasting as a means of discussing present-day 
problems would be useful. Appointment on grade, with salary £870, 
rising by five annual increments to £1,175: or £1,085, rising to 
£1,465 per annum, according to qualifications. Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and quoting Reference 
*' 370’ Ect.), should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 
| O YOU WANT MORE BUSINESS ? Then cover more territory 
and make more regular calls with a 1954 self-drive car No 
more waiting for public transport. AUTOHALL have a fleet of over 
100 1954 cars, all expertly maintained and serviced to meet your 
requirements, Will you ask your secretary to drop us a line for our 
new, informative brochure ?—Autohall, Dept. 2-B, 302-306 King Street, 
London, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 2881. 
TNHE FACTS ON ELECTRICITY—new book, ‘Power and 
Prosperity,’ gives the full picture of Britain's electricity supply 
today and tomorrow. Illustrated, 122 pp., obtainable through W. H. 
Smith and Son, Ltd., price 1s., or 1s. 3d. post paid, from British 
Electricity Authority, P.R.30E., Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
rors QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required for service in Gambia 
as Assistant Accountant to Gambia Oilseeds Marketing Board. 
Five year contract at salary of £950 per annum. Gratuity at rate of 
£100 per annum. Tours of eighteen months. Liberal leave. Free 
Medical attention. Free furnished quarters. Outfit allowance £69 
on first appointment. Free first-class passages on appointment and 
when proceeding leave. Applications, giving full details of age, 
education, experience and professional qualifications, to the Managing 
Director, Gambia Oilseeds Marketing to., Ltd., No. 6, Buckingham 
Gate, London, S.W.1. 
OUNG MAN WANTED to assist in starting and later taking over 
the management of a small, rapidly expanding production unit, 
making furniture and domestic equipment in connection with 
established sales organisation. Preferably engineering degree and 
training in work study. Must have practical experience. Starting 
salary, maximum. £1,000.—Application, in writing, to the Managing 
Director, Finmar, Ltd., 26, Kingly Street, London, W.1. 




















This London University degree, open to all, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. It is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in | ) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Econ. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. PIS, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Pakistan: £6 

Rhodesia (N& S): £€5.1%s. 

S. America and W. indies: £7.15s 
Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
U.S.A,: $21.50 or £7.14s. 


Tue ECONOMIST NEWSPAPER, Ltp., 


Japan: £9 

Malaya: £6.15s. 

New Zealand: £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast: £5.5s. 
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DIGGING INTO THE FUTURE 


In the early days at Broken Hill, lack of capital made it necessary 
for the holders of the ground they had staked, to offer shares 
in order to raise money to sink a shaft to one hundred and fifty 
feet where they found the lode. In time, the deposit of ore was 
known to be of such size that it extended nearly three and a 
half workable miles in length. These early pioneers did not 
know, nor did they care, how deep it was. They were content 
with the riches to be had near the surface and from penetrating 
only a couple of hundred feet or so. 

Today, men are still exploring the extensions of the lode—and 
still they have not reached its limits. Probing the depths of the 
earth, they have gone to three thousand feet and more, uncover- 
ing fresh riches at every level. They are digging into the future; 
a future to which no man can set a limit, for each new level 
exposed adds a generation to the life of the mine. During shaft 
sinking, men and materials are taken down in a kibble with 
wire rope guides. In time, this shaft will serve as an air 


passage for the lower levels, concreted throughout its entire 
depth. 

But now the shaft goes down like a well and, like a well, it is 
wet and hot at the bottom. Cool air must be forced down there 
to counteract the rise of temperature—1° Fahrenheit for every 
70 feet it sinks—and the water must be pumped out so that 
men can work. Their work as shaft sinkers calls for special ski!! 
which puts them in a class of their own, and their earnings are 
commensurate with their craftsmanship. 

These are the men who are extending the workings—and the 
future—of the Broken Hill mines which have brought, and will 
continue to bring, prosperity. Prosperity not only to Australia 
but to Britain where, at Avonmouth in the West of England, 
there is the largest zinc smelter in Europe, processing ores 
which come from Broken Hill. That smelter produces the 
entire output of primary zinc for the United Kingdom, as well 
as sulphuric acid and other related products. 


Lead, Silver, Zinc 


The formaticn of The Consolidated Zinc Corporation Limited in 1949 united 
the bond of common interest be tween Imperial Smelting Corporation Limited 
of Great Britain and The Zinc Corporation, Limited of Australia. The two 
companies have for many years been associated in the development of the 


non-ferrous metal production of the Commonwealth. Their activities are the 
mining of lead, silver and zinc ore in the Broken Hili Mines of Australia and 
the production of zinc metal, sulphuric acid, fluorine chemicals and zinc 
pigments in the United Kingdom. 





CONSOLIDATED 


ZINC 


CORPORATION LIMITED 


United Kingdom: 37 DOVER STREET, LONDON, W.1 + Australia: 95 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE, C.1 
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